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Introduction 

During the 1990s, Western liberal democracies began to recognize what was at 
stake politically, socially, and economically in the debates about foreign nationals 
arriving in new territories legally and illegally, accepting certain jobs, and demanding, as 
a consequence, certain political representation. In the United States, the Immigration^^ 
Reform and Control Act of 1986 and the Immigration Act of 1990 demonstrat^^eV 



critical need to reconsider immigration legislation within a landscape of shifting social 

paradigms. In France, non-government organizations (NGOs), such as(^)S Racisme, 

began, in this period, to participate in the debate as the radical-c^yh^ront National, an 

anti-immigration, nationalist political party led by Jean^fc^^Le Pen, was gaining 

unprecedented power. Immigration's profound relationships to political, social, and 

economic concerns coalesced. As Lisa Lowe'c^i^es, immigration began to subtly reveal 

its complicated relationship to capitah^^S^e argues: 

As [these acts] attest, however, immigration legislation continues to be the site for the 
resurgence of contradictionS^tween capital and the state, between economic and 
political imperatives, between the push-pull of markets and the maintenance of civil 
rights and is riddleeKvNj^Conflicts as the state attempts to control through law what is 
also an economicarr/^iven phenomenon. 1 

It is within this clrraSt^that Polish artist, and immigrant to Canada and the United States, 

Krzysztof WjOTbczko developed Xenology, "the art and science of the stranger. . .the 

_ 3 aft ol 

Financially supported by the French NGO SOS Racisme, Wodiczko designed a 
series of Immigrant Instruments, a series of objects with the specific needs of immigrants 
in mind, as part of the Xenology project. The main purpose of these instruments is to 



immigcafll^aft of survival." 2 



1 Lisa Lowe, Immigrant Acts: on Asian American Cultural Politics, Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1999, p. 20. 

2 Krzysztof Wodiczko, Critical Vehicles: Writing, Projects, Interviews, Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 
1999, p. 131. 



render individual immigrants visible and audible in the public sphere where they would 
otherwise generally be overlooked by virtue of structural political and social exclusions 
or personal, psychotherapeutic limitations. With the Immigrant Instruments, Wodiczko's 
primary concern remains, however, to critique the various conditions under which the 
immigrant lives and that constitute him or her as a particular kind of subject. 



Barring a few exceptions, the vast majority of the available literature 01 



Wodiczko's compelling works generally suffers from a superficial and citfsor^reatment 
of merely the most evident and easily accessible concepts his art interr^ites. His 
idealism is convincing for some, and his faith in progress and httfHeJief that his 
instruments can genuinely influence people garner muc^*u^mcal acclaim; however, 
these writings offer at best articulate, formalist studv^mides to the complex politics of his 
art without discerning the naivete of certainxljaf^teristics of the feel-good engagement 

•Vv 

with the failures of contemporary dern^^aS^. Furthermore, these writings often dilute 
the dense complexity of Wodiczk^s work, and in this respect overlook its real grace. The 
purpose of this thesis is to shj^fpcus from the broad geo-political concerns of 
immigration's relationships citizenry, nationality, history, and their oppressive 
consequences ^nd^^ward a critical analysis of the material support of Wodiczko's 
instruments^cVsed on the complications associated with his technological devices. 

Qjpiythesis understands the value of the preceding scholarship, but considers the 
emancipatory ideals of Wodiczko's critique to neglect the tragic facts of the complexity 
of alienation as a social and psychological force in contemporary society. Alienation's 
various forms are the broad focus of this thesis, specifically the role of political, 
economic, and social conditions in creating alienated subjects. This thesis seeks to 
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determine whether and in what ways certain of Wodiczko's empowering objects remedy 

the conditions that necessitate their intervention, and whether and how these objects are 

complicit in the further production and magnification of the problems of alienation. In 

contemporary society, where alienation is a ubiquitous consequence of shifting 

paradigms of production and consumption, Wodiczko's use of screens and 

technologically mediating equipment to emancipate individuals seems contradkWyV 

However, there are components of Wodiczko's work that distinguish it fcqm^otner uses of 

technology; namely, his critique of the conditions that produce alienati^put him in a 

OP 

category apart from individuals who comment on alienation itsotf^ 

The first chapter of this thesis investigates the p^sw^rc logic inherent to 
Wodiczko's design practice. The artist believes thatAe fundamental role of design is the 
diagnosis and treatment of specific needs o fj?arf^ttlar individuals through the use of 

w 

foreign objects independent of the ope^-^f^/and this chapter demonstrates how this logic 
of supplementation simultaneously, constitutes Alien Staff '(1992) as a particular kind of 



object and the staffs operator^ a particular kind of subject. Wodiczko retains this 
separation between suhjectrand object and resists posthumanist deconstructions of the 
human, but he ^rgifesfchat subjects are historical formations, constituted by alien forces. 
Alien Staff agsfw; on the other hand, to function as a supplement that facilitates its user as 



the^a^^r^ to navigate and critique the forces that constitute them as subjects. 

This chapter also argues that while it is illogical to define his work in relation to 
posthuman discourses, Wodiczko relates his work to Donna Haraway's notion of the 
cyborg, complicating a purely material and practical function for these instruments. 
Although he calls Alien Staff an Immigrant Instrument Wodiczko designs the Staff as a 
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supplement to the social relationship between the immigrant and his or her audience, 
acting as a social prosthetic that places the instrument in a legacy of socially committed 
art that can be traced back to the historical avant-gardes. The social prosthetic relates to 
Constructivism, but Wodiczko seeks to absorb and transform this artistic legacy left by 
the avant-gardes. 

The second chapter explores Wodiczko' s work through a media-archaeei^gT^al 
approach that diagnoses a significant concern with the idealism of the arti^fs cjcsire to 
produce new models of community through technologically mediatedJ^ractions 
between the operator and his or her audiences. This chapter analck&g numerous, distinct 
forms of alienation that result from the material conditi^s^»Capitalist forces of 
production and consumption. The social and subjective alienation that Video Display 
Terminals (VDTs) and the immaterial consutfi&nyM of images produce in advanced 



capitalism problematizes Wodiczko's eaarVoFproducing new models of community with 




his technologically mediating instilments. 

This is not to argue tWPWodiczko's Alien Staff 'is necessarily complicit in what 
Guy Debord calls the spectacle's "concrete manufacture of alienation." 3 Rather, it 



demonstrates that/A<Q)elief in the non-alienating use of potentially alienating media puts 
Wodiczko '^MeVrlisms at great risk. Forms of alienation that the artist does not directly 
enteiJg^6T%gest a new conceptual terrain that Wodiczko 's work must maneuver. This 
chapter seeks to determine the possible counter-productivity of the centrality of the VDT 
in Wodiczko 's instruments, arguing that if we have shifted into a new paradigm of 
advanced-capitalist, post-industrial consumption as Debord and Jonathan Crary diagnose, 



3 Debord, (1967) 1995, p. 23. 
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then we have arrived at a moment that complicates the critical potential of Wodiczko's 
art. 

The final chapter of this thesis suggests a reading of the productive potential of 
alienation informed by Bertolt Brecht's Verfremdungseffekt (alienation effect), which 
produced concrete forms of alienation in theater productions to inhibit a certain 
immersive experience ol the stage Brecht sought to facilitate the emancipation^^ > 



individuals from social and political forces prevalent in the Weimar Republic ijw'ough the 
alienation of the audience from what transpired onstage, which allowe^iem to critique 



the conditions of the theater and the social realities of the charafi^S^therein represented. 
Alien Staff, on the other hand, seeks to facilitate its ope^toj^emancipation from today's 
political and economic forces of subjectivization, which have transformed since Brecht's 
time. When we understand that the screen isfan^feral in Wodiczko's work, the 
immigrant body in the flesh becomes a'fof^ror the alienation of the audience from the 
image represented on the screen^jie Changeover from representation to commentary" 4 
that Brecht sought to catalyze(flhcomes a condition of legibility for Wodiczko's work. 



The interactioni>etween the instrument's immigrant-operator and his or her 
audience beconiejHjhVprimary focus of Wodiczko's work as he seeks to interrupt the 
forces that m^fcate relationships between individuals and constitute them under various 
para4i^g>f alienation. Through the use of techniques that distance the audience and 
inhmft a social interaction saturated by the VDT, Alien Staff may be able to productively 
employ the screen within contemporary society where screens tend to dilute social 
relationships in favor of a society where individuals regularly confront one another as 
representatives of alien forces. 



Brecht, 1964, p. 126. 



Today, xenophobia has become a major component of the concrete manufacture 
of alienated subjects, an alienating force that disregards national boundaries and does not 
discriminate based on the unseen data on an individual's passport. The heightened sense 
of awareness of the permeability of geo-political boundaries coupled with a widespread 
xenophobic gaze asserts the need to under transnationalism and human migration as ^^ 
pressing academic, socio-political, and economic concerns. As the United Statesmen's 



new forms of legislation to control entry to its borders, as Switzerland baqs mij*arets, and 
as France outlaws the burqa in the public space, it may appear thaUhe (^Jeorated search 
for a mutual coexistence of diverse groups of individuals may t^faaing into the past. 
Within this context, the need to critically address the va^tet^r forces at work that 
alienate and atomize groups of people and to interrogqte the variety of forces that create 
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Chapter 1: Wodiczko's Immigrant Instruments as Heuristic Prosthesis 5 

Of course the emphasis here is a prosthetic device. A prosthetic device not only is like an 
additional part or a replacement for a lost body-part but also empowers and extends the ability of 
a human or an animal. In this sense the 'cyborg' analogy is very close to the experience of 
migrants, and, as Donna Harraway [sic] also suggested, to women and other groups that are 
marginalized, silenced, and oppressed. 6 
— Krzysztof Wodiczko 

The relationship of humans to the external world of objects is fundamentally^^ 
within the bounds of a prosthetic logic. Objects supplement, improve, or replad^Ce^ 
constituent body parts of individuals, and the practice of making object^^t are intended 
to be used by individuals is what Krzysztof Wodiczko identifies as^djffcflrefining 
characteristic of design as a discipline. In the syllabus for a couf^^y? co-taught with 
Warren Sack at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology (MIT), the professors write, 
"An artifact of design, e.g., a technology, can be coi^i-ved 0 f as an extension or 
prosthesis for an individual or a communit^^S^psign often involves deciding how to 
shape a technology and therefore how^^xfend an individual or community. 7 

It is not the main task oftj^ chapter, nor is it the focus of this thesis, to elucidate 
various theoretical approt technology as an entity unto itself. What this chapter 

concerns is the relationship between an individual and an object, and the way the logic of 
supplementatio^<0»titutes individuals as certain types of subjects. The relationship of 
technologv4skhe human body is complex and will only be relevant to certain degrees in 
th^h^i^/r5ut what Wodiczko and Sack observe is that the production of objects for use 
by humans follows a diagnostic logic with inherent presuppositions about identity and the 
forces of its construction. The assumption of need constitutes needful subjects in a 



5 1 deliberately choose "Heuristic Prosthesis" to indicate both the practical and metaphoric components of 
these devices, which is the focus of this thesis. 

6 Wodiczko, "Open Transmission," Performance Research 2.3, 1997, London: Routledge, 7. 

7 Description taken from the course website: http://xenia.media.mit.edu/~wsack/ethical-media-art.html . 
Last visited April 18, 2010. 
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biopolical relationship between designer and product user, which demands the 



investigation into what Wodiczko calls the "ethics of postindustrial technology." 

Furthermore, observing that objects change people, the prosthetic logic of design 
practice must be understood within a similar paradigm of its biopolitical potential to 
constitute individuals as subjects. Sack and Wodiczko argue, "When a technology 
becomes integrated into the everyday life of a community the community becorrra >new 
beast (e.g., consider societies before and after clothing or, perhaps, the Uj^ted grates 
before and after the advent of the automobile)." 9 The supplementatiqnj^replacement of 



body parts additionally constructs certain kinds of subjects. Arti^jfoal objects grafted onto 
an individual's biological system determine a relationship £e)«iveen an individual and the 
external world. TV 

This chapter will conclude that Wodi£aja£^roduces his Immigrant Instruments, 
including Alien Staff (1992), which is tllfe ^m focus of this thesis, in order to constitute 




his operator- immigrants as agents in their own subjectivization, able and willing to take 
charge of their circumstances fin this way, they might change the way they operate as 
political subjects in a worW^system within which it is difficult for immigrants to 
integrate. 10 Wo,die^)^recognizes that immigrants are likewise constituted by social, 
political, lejjaj, >nd economic forces, and the deficiency he finds in immigrant subjects 

45 



s // 

9 IB. 

10 This is what Michel Foucault calls "care of the self," which he defines saying, "This 'cultivation of the 
self can be briefly characterized by the fact that one must 'take care of oneself.' It is this principle of the 
care of the self that establishes its necessity, presides over its development, and organizes its practice." 
Care of the self is intimately related to the concept of technologies of the self that arise in his later writing, 
and this would be a rich source of research for a later iteration of this project. Although this is a significant 
intertextual reference for Wodiczko, I am less concerned with articulating what Foucault says about the 
role of particular forces of alienation in contemporary society. What is most important for this thesis is 
determining how this concept influences our understanding of the conditions of Alien Staff. For further 
reading on "care of the self," see: Michel Foucault, The History of Sexuality, Vol. 3: Care of the Self trans. 
Robert Hurley, New York: Vintage Books, 1988. 
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constituted this way is a lack of voice, the inability to speak and to be heard in a society 
where they are treated as second class human beings. These instruments deconstruct the 
forces of subjectivization that constitute immigrants as a category set apart from the rest. 

As this chapter demonstrates, the primary subjects for Wodiczko's work are 
immigrants of a certain type, and the broad generalizations of immigrant experience^^e 
one of the main forces of subjectivization that these instruments target. This chapterV 
argues that these instruments deconstruct the generalized identity of the uqumgjffint as a 
stereotyped category of subjects constructed by media representation^^ simulacral 
presentations of the immigrant individual as a certain type of pe^uy. The instruments 
then seek to facilitate the immigrant to become a force ^KKp?X)wn reconstruction as a 
subject. In this way, the instrument's logic of supplementation is seen both to diagnose a 
certain type of subjectivity (the stereotype ofl^ri^grants as a broad category) as well as 



to facilitate the construction of newer sffcj^ynvities. 



Furthermore, this chapter exploFes a dichotomy between Wodiczko's Alien Staff 
understood as a prototype in^e^ea as a model for expanded production as opposed to a 
heuristic device, intended^alrely to facilitate a rhetorical, intellectual investigation into 

are indepenmnwy insufficient to understand the complexity of Alien Staff as it migrates 
be^ej^n>se two functions. It demonstrates on the one hand the artist's willingness and 
desire to expand production of the object, since he believes that it seriously helps its 
users, as well as his recognition on the other hand that Alien Staff fails on a consumer 
model. In the latter paradigm, Alien Staff functions best when it operates heuristically to 



certain issues that^^onsteluition of immigrant and artifice demonstrates. Both concepts 
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reflect the inherent fallacies and shortcomings of the political and economic systems that 
necessitate its intervention. 



Part 1 : Articulating the Logic of Supplementation 

Wodiczko recognizes that a certain population of immigrants are socially an ^^ 
psychologically constructed as subjects excluded from participation in their 
societies by virtue of independent, alien forces of media representation,>i^Ksider-status in 
terms of the ruling discourses, language barriers, and traumatic sto>|/sVjf trans-national 
migration. He hesitates to designate the specific category of imfrr|gTfcnts for whom he 
designs Alien Staff since he defines Xenology, the projrct urraer which he designed the 
staff, as "the art of refusal to be fused, an art of delnEmzation, deidentification, and 
disintegration." 11 Within this impulse to re^^hyfrom categorizing individuals we begin 
to understand Wodiczko 's reticence ^^^firting an immigrant as a certain type of person 
and his unwillingness to coerce Ji^^ubjects to consider themselves as a certain type of 



individuals. 



The subjects oiGYodiczko's artistic interest with his Instruments are not defined 
as members of^h^o^pulation of individuals co-extensive with the legal definition of 
"alien" asj&wned by Section § 1 101 of Title 8 of the United States Code. This political, 
lejjfslaj^ definition of immigrants denies the subjects their singularity, constructs a 
population of strangers as equals under the law, and refuses to permit deviation from 
these subjectivities. Under these laws, an immigrant is a non-native individual living in a 
foreign country for an extended period of time yet disallowed certain rights of 



11 Wodiczko, "Xenology," Critical Vehicle: Writings, Projections, Interviews, Cambridge, Mass.: MIT 
Press, 1999, p. 131. He also acknowledges that these instruments would not be useful for every immigrant. 
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participation. Immigration is either legal or illegal, and its legality is determined by a sub- 



category of contingencies that determine whether or not the United States is willing to 
accept that individual. These definitions at this point in discussing Wodiczko's work 
oversimplify matters, since legislation is fundamentally written in terms of broad, 
categorical prohibitions and almost always neglects particularities, thus a productive^ie 
of questioning must primarily interrogate the way Wodiczko's instruments denpi^r^ate 
his presuppositions about the identities of those individuals that he seeks^o^upprement 

The instruments in the Xenology series primarily perfonj^^ means to mediate 
communication. When Wodiczko calls Alien Staff calls^e^^act equipment, 12 he 
immediately constitutes the object as a supplement te^hat he identifies as an aphasiac 
characteristic of his subjects. Wodiczko wantwi^te objects to cater to the specific 
narrative needs of their individual operaXdr^m order to help them navigate their 




relationships to their environmen^and to facilitate their self-constitution as new 

subjects. 13 Wodiczko observe^ 

Public space is oftert^arricaded and monopolized by the voices of those who are born to 
speak and pjsepq^d to do so. First, this is done at the expense of those who cannot speak 
because thejtrnjye no confidence that anyone will listen to them. Second, they have no 
developa^Sraiuage. Third, they are frequently locked in a posttraumatic silence. There is 
repression so that certain words cannot be said because particular memory patterns have 
be^Sftattered. Yet these are the most important speakers in a democracy. They should 
because they have directly experienced its failures and indifference. 14 



Krzysztof Wodiczko, "Alien Staff," Assemblage 23, April 1994, p. 8. 

13 Wodiczko says, "The resistance of these identities (which conflict with one another and transform 
themselves in the process) to the colonizing or multicultural categories imposed on them (from outside and 
inside) is, in fact, the seed of new identity, not only for a particular immigrant but also for the surrounding 
society." In "Identity and Community: Alien Staff," Critical Vehicles: Writings, Projects, Interviews, 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1999, p. 116. 

14 Patricia C. Phillips, "Creating Democracy: A Dialogue with Krzysztof Wodiczko," Art Journal 62.4, 
Winter 2003, New York: College Art Association of America, p. 36. 
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After he recognizes that trauma, which often accompanies transnational migrations, has 



the ability to silence individuals, he further articulates the needs for which Alien Staff 

serves as prosthesis in his interview with Patricia Phillips: 

Crossing borders, in all senses of the word, is traumatic. Consider the aftermath, with all 
of the legal issues, hostility, euphoria, and disappointment. The stages of transformation 
of identity for the immigrant, the internal dialogues and disagreements, create a very 
stressful complexity. In the process of becoming a new person, an immigrant must 
imagine, examine, and question all identities... Those who are ready to negotiatejnese 
psycho-political roles need this equipment, an artifice or prosthesis, to begintto^ 
demanding process of fearless speech. 15 (] i 

For ease and clarity, "immigrant" will henceforth refer to the legal defujirVn of "alien," 

X5 

while "operator-immigrant" will refer to the specific though higb^arotable category of 



a 



individuals that Wodiczko has in mind when he creates his^njaigrant Instruments for 



prosthetic purposes. 





Im|ge lien Staff, Krzysztof Wodczko, first generation, performer unknown, location unknown, 1992. 



Patricia C. Phillips, "Creating Democracy: An Interview with Krzysztof Wodiczko," Art Journal 62.4, 
Winter 2003, p. 38. 

Wodiczko has produced a significant body of writing and interviews that mention the ancient Greek 
concept of parrhesia that was later revisited by Foucault. In addition, the notion of trauma as a silencing 
force is significant and relevant to this discussion, but the psychiatric dimension of trauma and the history 
of trauma narratives significantly divert this discussion of the prosthetic logic evidenced by Wodiczko 's art. 
The question of recovery and the parallel discourse of memory and trauma are deeply rooted in 
psychoanalytic discourses that would undermine the trajectory of this thesis. 
16 All photographs of Krzysztof Wodiczko's work are © Krzysztof Wodiczko. 
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In this image of a performance with Alien Staff, two women stand in the middle of 

a city square and look at each other in the eyes as they exchange remarks. The object is 

approximately the height of the woman who holds it and contains a screen and a speaker 

that project a video and soundtrack of her own talking head. The other woman probably 

noticed movement on the surface of the object at about eye level where a colorful^^l^b 

is grafted into the stainless steal ornament or saw a clear container holding offlleW&nd 

V V 

other small objects. These curiosities piqued her interest, and she decideo^investigate 
this remarkable assemblage. Sparked by another curiosity, other pa^gjsby may feel 
inclined to solve the riddle of this social interaction or to sim|f[Spass without any further 
scrutiny, too busy to divert their strides or simply uninf^j-e^ted. 

The face on the screen narrates stories of i*Oiperator's past and present life that 
she has recorded in advance in sessions wftuHtffartist, while the clear container holds 
passports, visa applications, pictures^CTsved ones, or any other significant artifact for the 
woman's life story. At one poiitf^wshe operates the Staff and answers queries by 
passersby, the woman s^^^hn a part of the Staff we're together. We travel together. 
It's a kind of purifuratStf on my part. It's a concretization of suffering and tears, a way of 
embodying the*fMl^rently." 17 

Pyj^Ttarejd here is the first generation of Alien Staff "(1992), technologically and 
conceptually the simplest Immigrant Instrument that Wodiczko produced. It consists of a 
single video feed of a prepared and prerecorded script (what Wodiczko calls the video- 
history to deliberately distinguish it from interviews) and a clear plastic container (or 



17 Wodiczko, "Voices of the Alien Staff," Critical Vehicles, Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1999, p. 1 14. As 
a minor side note, the identity of the woman operating Alien Staff 'in this image is unclear based on the 
available literature. Patrica Pirreda is quoted as making this remark in "Voices of Alien Staff" but for 
complete transparency, it is necessary to acknowledge that it is unclear who the woman is in this picture. 
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Reliquary) in the middle of the staff meant to carry objects that the immigrant finds 
significant to her narrative. 18 Speaking about this iteration of the Alien Staff project, 
Wodiczko says, "The Alien Staff is, a piece of storytelling equipment and a legal and 
ethical communications instrument and network for immigrants. It is an instrument that 
gives the singular operator-immigrant a chance to 'address' directly anyone in the cit^' 19 



Based on this image and Wodiczko 's description of how it operates, thi 



instrument is best understood to function primarily as a tool or a support ^Ht^perator, 
literally like a staff that an individual carries with him or her to ass^s^^ a long journey. 
The operator- immigrant in this picture works with the staff becarfs^he cannot 
communicate on her own by virtue either of her own in^bm^fo formulate her narratives 
properly or by virtue of the intimidating environment^ which she survives. She requires 
this artifice to verbalize her stories and nego^ttale^fer relationship to her past and present 
identities. She choreographs the video^^ty^y in sessions before bringing the object into 
public, and the instrument speaks the traumatic narrative on her behalf though it does not 
replace her own ability to soe^^iile she holds it. It follows from this definition of the 
prosthesis that the object merely contains the operator-immigrant's narrative, much like 
the Reliquary qontAmthe artifacts of her past, while it permits her to simultaneously 
justify or ch^twerrge her prerecorded story when the audience asks questions. 

^t$e logic of supplementation, Wodiczko conceives of his operator-immigrant as 
constructed by the social and political forces of his or her adopted societies as inarticulate 
subjects with deviant identities that burden their new societies and are more easily 
overlooked than entertained. The staff is intended to refigure the immigrant subject 



18 Tom Finkelpearl, Dialogues in Public Art: Interviews, Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 2000, p. 341. 

19 Wodiczko, 1999, p. 104. 
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through his or her ideally therapeutic process of narration that constitutes him or her as an 
empowered subject. In public, it is meant to facilitate the surrounding environment to see 
things they would otherwise overlook, constituting the operator-immigrant as a force of 
subjectivization in his or her own right. 

For later generations of Alien Staff (1993), Wodiczko employs advanced, 
interactive technology to rewrite the relationship between the operator-immigrantar^l the 



object. Although this entails a paradigm shift in the prosthetic relationshiabetyreen the 
immigrant and the object, it does not necessarily betray a new dispo^j^ * ov Wodiczko 's 
aesthetic and design aspirations of assisting with the constitutiqs^^mmigrant 
subjectivities. Before he or she carries the second and tbfrd^rcsions into public, the 

o 

operator prerecords multiple stories and is able to intact with the Staff to alternate 
between narratives in public thanks to techrjolj^^tf advancements. Rather than one 
Reliquary, there are a series of contmnd^^arated by sensors that the operator can 
engage to activate and alternate between narratives. Russian scientist Leon Theremin, 

t6rpfth 

sound without any physicai^contact between operator and instrument, invented the 



most recognized as the inven^t^pf the eponymous musical instrument that produced 



electric field se/isM^^chnology used in this generation of the staff. 20 



J* 



20 



Wodiczko 1999, p. 107. 
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Image 2: Alien Staff, Krzysztof Wodiczko, second generation, performer 

1993. ( yjy 

Image 3: Theremin demonstrating his "music stand" model. Phila^&pnj&Press, February 22, 1928. 

Rather than simply accompanying the opej^fc^n public as a narrative repository, 
the later generation of Alien Staff reacts to^^n^mvidual as an extension of his or her 
body and central nervous system, re^^^iv^ with her movements and thereby her will, 
more than merely as a physical saoport and container. Better grafted to the immigrant's 



will, the object shifts into%H^nct definition of the prosthesis that conceives of certain 
objects as integrated £&©nsions of an individual subject. 



te^i^tgr 



What is'^^^jj^icant about this paradigm shift is that while technologically 



advaiiced^^hetics that replace body parts further facilitate the individual's bodily 



carfacirtes and bring him or her closer to normalization, the second generation of Alien 
Staff uses this interactive technology to further empower the individual's control over 
their staff. This reinforces the immigrant's agency in relation to the objet, whereas the 
further technological sophistication of a hand replacement actually demonstrates that the 
patient's agency is more deviant from the norm in the absence of the replacement than 



18 



would a simple mechanical device. In other words, advanced technology in a bodily 
replacement constitutes the patient, pre- supplement, as hyper-deficient and capable to be 
supplemented with varying degrees of fulfillment, in contrast to the second generation of 
Alien Staff, which does not imply any greater deficiencies on the part of the operator. 
Rather the increasingly complicated technology demonstrates the operator's inherer 



potential for virtuosity with the instrument, constituting the operator as inhererfK/7Vr<? 



capable, pre-supplementation, than the earlier generation. ■'^Sy^^ 

The interactivity of the second generation, however, threate^n^^^ncourage an 
interpretation of Wodiczko's work along the lines of cyborg the^jrtes or posthuman 
discourses. In the same syllabus quoted earlier, Wodiczkb "Various theorists and 
technologists have termed the aggregate of an indivvetoal and a technology a 'cyborg.'" 
The translatability of human cognition into dStaf^series of Is and Os that a computer can 
interpret and respond to, throws the^C^^sS^n subject into radical disarray, but Wodiczko 
does not seem to want to leave theliuman subject as deconstructed. As this chapter has 
demonstrated, Wodiczko's in^jpients are concerned with supplementing individuals in 
order to constitute nev^kinds of subjects in dialog with the other, alien forces that 
constitute imrnigr/ffrfyas subjects against their will. The next section will contend with 
this cyborg^smuman comparison more sufficiently. 



tl^fii 



Carnal shift, Wodiczko's Mouthpiece (1993), also known as Porte-Parole, 
pnysically attaches to the immigrant's body with straps and covers his or her mouth as its 
replacement. Once again, the operator prerecords a video, and the Porte-Parole provides 
an easily searchable database of these sound bites that the immigrant can summon on 



21 Description taken from course website: http://xenia.media.mit.edu/~wsack/ethical-media-art.html . Last 
visited April 18, 2010. 
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command with any of his or her keyword search terms spoken into a microphone hidden 
behind the screen. The similarities between Mouthpiece and the Alien Staff encourage a 
reinterpretation of the operator's subjectivity by virtue of this integration of machine and 
human; however, there are differences that complicate attempts to simply equate these 
two works. While Mouthpiece retain the interactive dimension of the second genera^^ 
of Alien Staff it literally replaces the operator's mouth insofar as it functions. B^n^ue 
of this observation, Mouthpiece ought to be understood to operate withima replacement, 
as well as supplement, logic. The replacement for a missing or inoperaj^ body part 



recalls Freud's prosthetic jaw about which he once said, "Man 



it were become a 



prosthetic God. When he puts on all his auxiliary organ^^TWruly magnificent; but those 



organs have not grown on to him and they still givejsuri much trouble at times." 22 In a 
noteworthy footnote Freud defines prosthetkTrff^rosthesis is the medical term for an 



artificial adjunct to the body, to mata^^^fe^bme missing or inadequate part: e.g. false 
teeth or a bad leg." 23 




Image 4: Mouthpiece (Porte Parole), Krzysztof Wodiczko, performers unknown, Helsinki, Finland, 1993. 
Courtesy Galerie Lelong. 

Image 5: Mouthpiece (Porte Parole) Variant 2, Krzysztof Wodiczko, sketch, dimensions unknown, 1997. 
Courtesy Galerie Lelong. 



Sigmund Freud, Civilization and Its Discontents (1929), ed. James Strachey. New York: W.W. Norton 
and Company, 1961, p. 44. 
23 Ibid., p. 128. 
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Natalie, one of the operator-immigrants from France, suggests we are correct in 
this reading off her relationship to her auxiliary mouth and contends that while 
Mouthpiece (1993) is proximate to her face, it still feels alien: "You wear this object on 
your face, and it's very, very close to you. You wear this object on your face, but at a 
distance." 24 Wodiczko's object bears no pretention to be an operable supplement 6S^^ 
genuine replacement of the operator's own mouth, but it speaks for her noneihfejjess. They 
are pieces of armor, tools for survival, and there is something comforting jfor at least 

XT 

Natalie in the distance it provides between her and her traumatic ^Vatives by virtue of 
the alienating distance between history and the artificialob^^^She says, "Anyway, 
when you wear the object in the street, people can easil^mink that it is not your mouth 
that is on the screen. It's reassuring, and the fce|fl£g*akes away some of the 
responsibility." \ >^ 

The different objects in the nrmligrant Instrument series suggest different 
articulations of Wodiczko's coj^pp^ion of the relationship of his objects to their 
operators. The instrumem^fecome slightly smaller and more manageable, but no less 
discreet, and they SfcBpdemonstrate different ways of constructing subjects through their 
employment ^technological devices. What is unclear, however, is where precisely these 



instrurrj^^srand in relation to the notion of the human subject as an historical formation 
compacted by various social and political forces. The next section will determine what 
remains after Wodiczko finishes with the operator and how his work withstands the 
impulse to deconstruct the human altogether. 



24 Wodiczko, "Voices of the Mouthpiece," Critical Vehicles, Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, p. 128. 

25 Ibid., p. 44. 
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Part 2: Negotiating the Subject 

Despite their construction of human/machine aggregates, Wodiczko's instruments 

remain strikingly distant from what cyborg and posthumanist theorists say about the 

dissolution of the differences between the human and the machine on which Cartesian 

subjectivity is based. Wodiczko identifies Donna Haraway's theory of the cyborg as^^ 

significant intertextual reference for his work, since her notion that the aggregatc^rV 

machine and human is a force of resistance against the hegemony of Western, ^hite, 

phallogocentric discourses. Echoing this idea Wodiczko makes comnK^S about Alien 

Staff that are remarkably similar: 

This equipment is to be used by those who are extremfel^^»gry and determined to speak. 
But also by people that [sic] feel more 'cyborgian' fa-umjothers. A 'cyborg' is a 
cybernetic organism — a hybrid of machine and onanism — a creature of social reality as 
well as a creature of fiction. Social reality is liB^Wpfo social relations, our most important 
social construction, and to the world of cbai^^tid technological development... Of 
course the emphasis here is a prosthetic\^L 

The ontological status of these object^Amplicates Wodiczko's evocation of Haraway's 




cyborg as a model for compreher^on of his work. If he is serious about this comparison 
to the cyborg, Wodiczko diM^^s the metaphorical and heuristic dimensions at play in 



his objects. Like Har^^y, he constructs human/machine assemblages as heuristic 
devices, for tha^^^^uld argue, is precisely how we are to understand Haraway's 
cyborg. 27 Qto4he other hand, if these are to be considered seriously as prototypes for 
pr^fecC^nltruments, his relationship to the cyborg is not as straightforward as he makes 
it sound. 



26 Wodiczko, "Open Transmission," Performance Research 2.3, 1997, London: Routledge, 7. 

27 1 am siding with Peter Hitchcock who argues that the cyborg is "a heuristic device: it is a way to learn 

about the forms of politics possible at the end of the 20 th century." See, Hitchcock, "The Grotesque of the 

Body Electric," Bakhtin and the Human Sciences, eds. Michael Bell and Michael Gardiner, London: Sage, 

1998. 
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Wodiczko makes his most candid claim that these instruments must be taken 



seriously as practical solutions to the perceived problems of immigrant subjectivity in his 
interview with Christiane Paul. Remarking on an exhibition of a few of the instruments, 
he says: 

The person who is running a clinic for immigrants in Rotterdam and is an immigrant^ 
herself evaluated the project and stated in public that what I had done in two weeks 
something they couldn't achieve in a year in the clinic because from a medicaL^^, 
psychological point of view, I had turned the immigrants into 'both doctors^N^rtients.' 
In just a short period of time, the immigrants had gained enormous confidencj^nd were 
pleased with themselves. 28 > ^^^' 

This is certainly the language of a designer interested in his object^^pro to types, trying 

XT 

to convince unbelievers with a quote from a reliable authority^yo£lieves i n progress 

and utilizes the public declamation of the success of hi^o^to defend himself against 

critics. He faithfully demands that we take these ob^^fcs seriously when he says: 

The basic idea is to improve the existinjWMtf In fact, both technology and design — 
technology as technical opportunity SncW^ign as the relation between this opportunity 
and the world of needs — can revj^ajYnVclarify needs that should not exist. . .With media 
and technology we can achievefSi^mings at the same time. We can do cultural work and 
provide access to the circulation of power for those who are least likely to have it... Those 
who are marginalized, dispj^wd, and misfortunate could in fact become agents of this 
new and prophetic wa^c^nderstanding the world. 29 

He invokes the image^fa^irmy of immigrants wearing these devices into public: "I 

imagine crowd^ affctrengers presenting themselves in such unsolicited disclosures as they 

make their ^^yVhrough the city. To help them do so successfully amidst the stormy 

intejfe^c^s of the contemporary world or communications and media is the purpose of 

thi^pecial psycho-communications equipment." 30 



Christiane, Paul, "The Prophet's Prosthesis: An Interview with Krzysztof Wodiczko," Sculpture 18.4, 
May 1999, Washington DC: International Sculpture Center, p. 37. 

29 Paul, 1999, p. 37. 

30 Wodiczko, 1999, p. 133. 
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If these objects are intended to function exclusively as practical, therapeutic 
devices, then one must contend with the outrageous appearance of each of these objects. 
The inexplicable excessiveness is counter-intuitive in an economy dominated by the logic 
of streamlined equipment, which would entail an ever-decreasing size, unless 
counteracted by increased efficacy. Based on pure appearance, if any of these objecte^ 
were proposed as prototypes of personal prostheses, one would certainly object^at>heir 
appearance alone is enough to humiliate whoever wears them and that th^r^bKous and 
assertive presence cannot constitute a purely therapeutic function. 3 ^^^ 

According to N. Katherine Hayles, posthuman discourss^SWrivilege] 
informational patterns over material instantiation, so th^enycaiment in a biological 
substrate is seen as an accident of history rather thar>wi inevitability of life. . .The 
posthuman view thinks of the body as the origirr^prosthesis we all learn to manipulate, 
so that extending or replacing the bodv^Wn^Tther prostheses becomes a continuation of a 




process that began before we were^born." After a posthumanist or transhumanist gets 
through with the human subie^the only thing left is a series of electronic impulses 
infinitely translatable between various material embodiments. While Wodiczko also 
deconstructs tb,e h^^m subject, it is not in the service of abolishing Cartesianism in the 
same sense^^pBsthumanism. 

^^o^kczko does not promote the idea of the interchangeability of human parts, 
replacing mouths, improving voices, etc. As Mark Rakatansky argues, Wodiczko wants 
to move beyond a naive humanism that presupposes a complete and autonomous figure in 
favor of a humanism that considers the social and political forces that constitute 



31 A deeper analysis of this notion will be provided in the third chapter. 

32 N. Katherine Hayles, How We Became Posthuman, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1999, p. 3. 
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individuals as subjects, which might be called a new humanism. After Wodiczko gets 
through with his immigrant-operators, he is ideally left with individuals who can speak 
on their own and participate in their own constitution as subjects rather than as 
deconstructed subjects pre-determined by their status as electric impulses that can 
translate being various material instantiations. 

Wodiczko' s desire is not, as we shall see further evidenced in later chaot«ffs^o 
create more subtle and fully integrated devices to process the psychologi(»aktr£jj«mias of 
his operator-immigrants. The outrageous appearances serve their ownj^ction to 
facilitate in the deidentification of the operator from the instmmen^In contrast to 
advanced medical prosthetics that become part of their ^stk^s, Alien Staff and The 
Mouthpiece are often perceived as awkward, inexpiable supplements, and in fact the 
absurdity and awkwardness of these instrumdij^^Hmmand a psychic dissonance in the 



e>yr*s 



audience, which we will later see corrmt^eNy^ significant part of the social dimension of 
this instrument. a 

Despite the clinician^^^otterdam who publicly proclaims the success rate of 
these pieces, the notion ths^hese expensive, flamboyant objects are meant solely for 
traumatized in^iv^d^s is entirely underdetermined. As personal objects, these devices 
would at be^^rve only to treat the condition and not the source or cause of the condition 



and^y^^pi^ further isolate their operators. Were Wodiczko's objects merely personal, 
they would do little to change the material reality that brought about the conditions of the 



33 Rakatansky says, "If the question is (and it is) how to proceed beyond a naive humanism, a humanism 
that represses any difficulties or complexities by presenting the body as something whole, complete, total, 
autonomous, safe, and free in spirit then it must be said that the figure per se is not the problem. The 
problem is the evocation of the figure as a stand in, as a surrogate, for dealing with, for addressing, the 
problem the figure proposes — the problem, that is, of the social and psychological construction of the 
human subject." See: Rakatansky, "Krzysztof Wodiczko — Disfiguring Refiguring," Assemblage 23, April 
1994, p. 18 
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operator-immigrant, the conditions that forced him or her to leave his or her homeland 
and the conditions that continue to constitute him or her as a geo-politically alienated 
subject. To resolve the psychological conditions of the immigrant without some more 
profound social change would entail the permanence of these extensions of the operator- 
immigrant, since as long as the conditions remain, there will always be a need for th^^ 
objects. 

However optimistic, Wodiczko is interested in the creation of lasting change via 

merely heuristic devices. One final notion of the prosthetic remaA^that of the "social 
prosthetic" function. The immigrant's relationship to th^kj^founding society, and the 
way that society relates to them via these instrumento^ewrites the prosthetic logic of 
Alien Staff as a (semi) permanent extension ^f^R^body (politic). 34 Rather than denying or 



ne^^bSift] 



delegitimizing Wodiczko's seriousness^bSyHhese objects, the solution to this confusion 



surrounding the object's status as^prototype or as a heuristic device is to understand 
their double function. ^ 



Part 3: Construct Legacy on Art and Social Progress 

AliejgSiwff'doQS not only seek to turn the operator-immigrant into a functioning 



me^abj^if^ociety by providing them with the means to communicate and critically 
distance themselves from their traumatic experiences. It also seeks to change the 
surrounding environment by inserting itself into the urban fabric as a social prosthetic 
that helps its audience to see things they would otherwise ignore. The instrument's social 



34 "Could this device create new conditions that would soon render the need for it obsolete? Or, if needed, 
could it become a prosthesis, a (semi)permanent extension of the body (politic)?" Wodiczko, "Designing 
for the City of Strangers," Critical Vehicles, Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1999, p. 10. 
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prosthetic dimension arguably functions heuristically as a machine of vision assisting the 
audience in seeing the world of the oppressed within their own borders. In this respect, 
we can draw a parallel between the Alien Staff as social prosthesis and the work of the 
historical avant-gardes, particularly Vladimir Tatlin and Dziga Vertov's. 

Born in 1943 in Warsaw, Wodiczko spent the first part of his life in commui^ 
Poland, before deciding that it would be in his own interest to immigrate to Ca 
to censorship laws and the possibility that he might eventually be denied^ exjim visa. 
After graduating in 1968 from the Warsaw Academy of Fines Arts, wit^) degree in 
Industrial Design, he began working for Polish Optical Works desseJring consumer-grade 
products. Wodiczko says of his training, "I was trained^Mjyi! member of the elite unit of 
designers, skillful infiltrators who were supposed to/tonsform existing state socialism 
into an intelligent, complex, and human desk^^ject." 35 

What this remark echoes is Vk^^^/Tatlin's commitment to turning art into a 
science, a technology for human^provement, and Wodiczko even cites Letatlin (1930- 
1932), pictured below, as a ^j^jficant influence on his own Constructivist tendencies. 
Tatlin designed this every^y, personal flying machine for the masses, 36 and the 



relationship beJw^gQns object and the prosthetic dimensions of land and air travel have 

significant jg^erfep with Wodiczko 's work that cannot be fully addressed in this thesis. 

Accsyi^^o John Milner: 

Much modern technological development was repetitive and accumulative in detail, 
tending to adapt and evolve earlier constructions to new ends and to force material into 
predetermined, preconceived distributions. Such an attitude had long been rejected by 
Tatlin, and his glider was a whole and integral invention. Tatlin was able to claim with 
justification that art was moving out into technology, for a real contribution was being 



35 Douglas Crimp, Rosalyn Deutsche, Ewa Lajer-Burcharth, eds., "A Conversation with Krzysztof 
Wodiczko," October 38, Autumn 1986, p. 36. 

36 "Tatlin described his glider as 'an everyday object for the Soviet masses, an ordinary item of use.'" John 
Milner, Vladimir Tatlin and the Russian Avant-Garde, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1983, p. 220. 
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made. 37 

The image of human flight, of the individual liberated from the strictures of his or her 
earthbound condition, is the impulse for this design, and there exist many crossovers as 
well between Wodiczko's work and various design dispositions, but what this thesis must 
contend with the is distance Wodiczko places between himself and the ideological nature 



of the historical avant-gardes. f^^' 



0?' 

Critically influenced by Constructivism, while having lived to seethe fpfiure of 
the Utopian ideologies of the Soviet-era political, social, and economic^pgrams, 
Wodiczko is critical of unchecked utopianism and a work like VJhiMe (1971-1973) 
demonstrates that he is not limited by the uncritical ide^ the avant-gardes. Vehicle 
is an object designed only for the artist. 




In the image below, a man walks past^e/arast on his Vehicle. At the far left 
corner of the machine, the pulleys that dofVpf its movement are visible. The curiosity of 
seeing Wodiczko pacing back and^rtri along this platform as he propels the vehicle in 
one direction draws the atten^ft} of the passerby. Wodiczko identifies pacing with the 




fundamental physical ^ti>4*y of philosophizing, but as the excessive energy required for 
motion is a count|^^o'ductive model of transportation, Wodiczko critiques the excessive 
energy con^U^^ion of bureaucracies caught up in paperwork and decision-making. The 



deUb^eijfl^^ability of this vehicle to turn also exposes the artist's prejudices about 
unKrrfectional notions of progress or ideas of the infinite perfectibility of humankind. The 
critique that Vehicle levels is that unidirectional, uncritical approaches to progress lead 



"J Q 

nowhere fast. 



37 John Milner, 1983, p. 224. 

38 For more on Wodiczko's Constructivist tendencies and influences, see the bibliography. 
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To place this object in our logic of the prototype versus the heuristic device, it is 
clear that Wodiczko is explicitly disinterested in designing a prototype for transportation. 
Vehicle blunts its critique while inserting itself, ever so subtly, into the fabric of public 
life. The artist adopts on the one hand certain Utopian ideals concerning technology's 
potential for improving society, and on the other hand a recognition of the inherent 
limitations of blind faith in progress. In his ideal world, his instruments empowptfnVr 
users to become prophets and messengers of the democratic possibility a^d^o^pel the 
surrounding society to heed the wisdom of its victims, though he re^stj^^; from dictating 
an ideology to which humans should bound 

1 




Image 6: Vehicle, Krzysztqf Wdtficzko, wood and assorted materials, performed by Krzysztof Wodiczko, 
dimensions unknown, ^teiPi^Aance location unknown, 1971-1973. 

Image 7 & 8: Letatlir^^a^Aimir Tatlin, drawing, dimensions unknown and Letatlin, Vladimir Tatlin 
dimensions variabllkTB^-1932. 



DziSfy ertov's filmic practice constitutes a radically artistic, social project, and 
AnmettpMichelson has produced a rich body of research on his work, in particular an 
analysis of his film Kino-Glaz (1924) and Vertov's use of experimental techniques to 
demonstrate the social emancipatory potential of the camera. Vertov's famous concept of 
the Kino-Eye is an inherently prosthetic notion that takes as its starting point the 
imperfections of human vision and the asymptotically infinite perfectibility of 
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mechanized vision. Michelson says: 



The shared ideological concern with the role of his art as the agent of human 
perfectibility, of a social transformation which issues in a transformation of 
consciousness in the most complete and intimate sense, the certainty of accession to that 
'world of naked truth' are grounded in the acceptance, the affirmation of, the radically 
synthetic quality of film-making in the stylistics of montage. 39 



The famous symbol of the Kino-Eye is the superimposition of a human eye on the lens of 
a camera, taken from The Man with the Movie Camera (1929), which bears stn^h^^^ 
formal resemblance to the image below of a woman operating the second geOjrption of 
Wodiczko's Alien Staff, whose screen only projects the eyes of the ope^jc^mmigrant. 




Image 9: Alien Staff, Krzysztof Wodic^OT^second generation, performer unknown, location unknown, 
1993. <7j 

Image 10: Still from Man withfaMqyte Camera, Dziga Vertov. 



Vertov emi 



glo^tfi 



e camera and editing techniques to construct his audience 



members as revj^lnwQiiary subjects as he shows them the material conditions of society, 
the means^^^oduction, and the condition of the proletariat. Vertov' s Kino-Eye extends 
th^pij^mological reach of the human subject in the same way that Wodiczko's 
Instruments render visible the conditions and narratives of the local population of 



immigrants. For Vertov, the camera serves an epistemological role capable of decoding 
reality and presenting to the audience things they are unable to see by virtue of the 



Annette Michelson, "From Magician to Epistemologist," Artforum, March 1972, p. 64. 
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limitations of human embodiment. As he says in "Provisional Instructions to the Kino- 
Eye Group": 

Our eyes see very poorly and very little — and so men conceived of the microscope in 
order to see invisible phenomena; and they discovered the telescope to see and explore 
distant and unknown worlds. The movie camera was invented in order to penetrate deeper 
into the visible world, to record and explore visual phenomena, so that we cannot forget 
what happens and what the future must take into account. 40 

And in "The Essence of Kino-Eye," ^^^^ 

Our basic, programmatic objective is to aid each oppressed individual and ma aroletariat 
as a whole in their effort to understand the phenomena of life around t^eii^.This 
objective of ours we call kino-eye. The decoding of life as it is. Usin^al^to influence 
the workers' consciousness. The establishing of a class bond tha^swwfal (kino-eye) and 
auditory (radio-ear) between the proletarians of all nations and MSAds, based on the 
platform of the communist decoding of the world — that is^o^^Sj^ctive 41 

In a particularly striking scene from Kino-Glaz (1924),^ej^ elucidates the means of 

production necessary for beef to reach consumers in/suriarket place. Following an 

intertitle that says, "Don't buy from the pri^^^Hor. Buy from the cooperative," the 

film shows a woman walking backward^ f^tne Moscow Province Cooperative of the 

Handicapped: The First Red Supermarket, which boasts that it receives its meat directly 

from the slaughterhouses. "Ki^Eye moves time backward," another intertitle 

announces, before the^anwra shows a hanging carcass that is then drawn along the 




ceiling tracks intq^tj^ther room where its innards are returned and its skin replaced. The 
reconstitute4jeo% begins to move its legs, and then its legs try to run as it lies on its side, 
jusUae^oweihe cow stands back up. The film then shows a group of men leading cows out 



fffies 



of the slaughterhouse backward and returning them to the pasture before the film returns 



Dziga Vertov, "The Essence of the Kino Eye," (1925) Kino Eye: The Writings ofDziga Vertov, trans. 
Kevin O'Brien, ed. Annette Michelson, Berkeley: University of California Press, 1984, p. 67. While a 
designer at Polish Optical Works, Wodiczko notably worked on designs for microscopes. See: Lukasz 
Ronduda, "Krzysztof Wodiczko — Art and Design," Piktogram 7, 2007. Warsaw: Stowarzyszenie 
Piktogram, pp. 20-27. 
41 Ibid., p. 49. 
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to chronologically sequential action. Vertov's message is that the best beef comes from 
workers that are members of a collective. His Kino Eye is intended to mobilize the 
workers in the service of the communist party as an extension of the body (politic). 

The myopia of the body politic that Wodiczko's Instruments extend is a structural 
problem, apparent, as he argues, only to the outsiders, those who are the victims of 
exclusion in democracies. The Immigrant Instruments extend the "vision" of ar*v > 
community of insiders by rendering visible the inherent contradictions of^^oqiety, 
something they would not otherwise see or be aware of, by exposir^g^rj^e public space 
the narratives of those who are the victims of its blind self-igna)d%i. The body politic is 
incapable to achieve this second-order awareness on itSy^w^feut recognition of these 

O 

structural problems of Western democracies requires^ intellectual faculty improved 
through the Immigrant Instrument as a heurjstjcwVice, rather than a perceptive or 
sensual faculty improved by the Kino^!w\7' 



In conclusion, Wodiczko^^onception of the immigrant thus far constitutes the 
operator-individual, before ^^erapeutic preparation for the performance, as 
constructed by social ana^^itical forces that produce therapeutic and narrative needs 
whose resolution tffteiilien Staff, and the other Immigrant Instruments, are intended to 
facilitate. InJheKiontinued presence of certain socio-political and economic conditions, 
the insfftxrlynts would prove merely to resolve the symptoms and not the causes of the 
sociaT and psychotherapeutic needs of the immigrant. Wodiczko understands that to treat 
the operator- immigrant's symptoms with an efficient, prosthetic device would do little to 
change the material conditions that have brought about the need for the device. Thus, 
Alien Staff must create new possibilities for the operator-immigrant to participate in their 
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own constitution as political and social subjects. It operates as a personal prosthetic, but 
we must understand also how it operates to change the social and political conditions of 
the individual's reality in order to critique Alien Staff and how it fluctuates between the 
models of the prototype and the heuristic device. 

It is possible to analyze Wodiczko's Immigrant Instruments as prosthetic dev^^s 
ideally meant to facilitate their operator-immigrants to critically distance them^i^Vfrom 



their past, but the assertive technological dimensions of these instruments^nhi^ls 
understanding them in a cyborg or posthuman discourse. Rather tha^^jfting practical 
objects into or onto the bodies of immigrants, Wodiczko has chfs^b^obvious, bulky, 
awkward object that accompany immigrants into the pufe4i<£^ace in order to draw 
attention to them rather than to produce aggregates o^uman and machine that threaten 
prior notions of the possibility of human sul^^fij^ty tout court. 

Rakatasky argues correctly tha^^eS^Tnstruments conscript the operator- 
immigrant's body to critique nai'vejiumanisms that take for granted the social and 
psychological construction of Thuman subject, and that the supplementation of the 
immigrant is not a/wt^the>*mmigrant body, but ought to be analyzed with consideration 
for the social systgfj^hat surrounds it. The next chapter addresses the technological 
condition qf^h^fce instruments in greater detail focusing on the VDT as an interface 
betwe^p^individual and their audience with the help of critiques of different forms of 
alienation informed by Karl Marx and Guy Debord. 
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Chapter 2: Wodiczko Screens the Public Sphere 

Wodiczko's installation was a magnificent achievement, at once poignant and precise, portraying 
immigration as emblematic of the rootlessness at the heart of modernity. Migration emerges as 
the sine qua non of survival: everyone is always on the move, unsure of their destination [sic], 
and never far from the maddening crowd. But in dramatizing the problems of immigrants with 
such high-tech elegance, Wodiczko raises a question that remains unanswered: To what degree 
does the barrage of electronic images in industrial societies actually exacerbate our sense of 
isolation? 42 
— Donald Kuspit 

The television screen, or video display terminal (VDT), that mediates ti^X ^ 
relationship between the operator-immigrant and his or her audience is j^^rnost striking 
dimension of Wodiczko's Alien Staff, recurring in each of his instrauwwMS to varying 
degrees of prominence and with various degrees of social medj^yly If these instruments 
seriously entertain the social prosthetic dimension asse^ed^the end of the previous 
chapter, and if Wodiczko believes that "Alien Staff^^orss, exposes, and proposes [a] 
new discursive model of identity. . .as a posa^^^odel for a new community," 43 then it is 
necessary to contend with the sociakr^^oite that technological mediation typically 



engenders. Guy Debord most no^ly diagnoses the alienating potential of images and 
screens in The Society oftfcty^Jctacle, when he defines spectacle as the social relation 
between people mediated fry images. Within the logic of the spectacle, this social relation 
is one of ubiquij^^Tienation, immobilization, and isolation. 

This^apter investigates Debord' s argument that when images saturate the lives 
of i*Mi©uals who no longer consume real objects but their mere representations in post- 

o 

industrial capitalism, the malign alienation (Entfremdung) that Karl Marx diagnosis in his 
early writings migrates from the realm of production to the realm of consumption. 



Donald Kuspit, "Krzysztof Wodiczko at Galerie Lelong," Artforum, 1996, p. 106. 
43 Krzysztof Wodiczko, "Identity and Community: Alien Staff," Critical Vehicles: Writings, Projects, 
Interviews, Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1999, p. 116. Originally published as "Le Baton d'etranger: 
experience, identite et communaute," Krzysztof Wodiczko: Art Public, Art Critique, ed. Marie-Anne 
Sichere, Paris: Ecole Nationale Superieure des Beaux-Arts, 1995. 
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Representations alienate, and alienation pervades. Under these conditions, Alien Staffs 
community-constructing potential becomes nearly illegible. The critique Wodiczko levels 
at contemporary society appears to be swallowed in the hyper-abundance of similar, 
televisual representations, and the attempt at defeating the alienation of the operator- 
immigrant using mediating equipment seems akin to the work of Fernand Leger, wh^^ 
Jonathan Crary criticizes for trying to outdo the spectacle at its own game. 44 Thrs^Vpter 
attempts to discern whether and in what ways the screen in Alien Staff caj^e syren to 
heighten or reduce the operator- immigrant's sense of isolation, whichj^jds to certain 
conclusions about whether and how Alien Staff's VDT become^ftdrstinguishable from 
the barrage of electronic images, which generally exace^-baj^tne collective sense of 
social isolation. /v 

While these theories of alienation thr^e^fo neutralize Wodiczko' s critique, the 
scale of Wodiczko 's works distinguished t^m, productively or not, from the media that 



Debord and Crary discuss. Beyond^oaiczko's designs for personal instruments, he uses 
large-scale projections in ana^nipt to break through the abundant forces of social 
alienation. By pushinghis>*rcpresentations to their extreme largesse or intimately 
miniaturizing thetrfSrw may be capable to distinguish his projections and instruments 
from the surrouVding profusion of images. Ultimately this chapter will argue that 
Wodic^p^work occupies the precarious space between critique and complicity. At 
moments his work seems capable to distinguish itself from a potentially totalizing logic 
of capital and spectacle, while at other times he shows his willingness to be absorbed by 
the complex networks of production and distribution of mass mediating forms that 
alienate people from the forces that constitute them as subjects and from one another. 



44 Jonathan Crary, "Spectacle, Attention, Counter-Memory," October 50, Autumn 1986, p. 106 
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The immigrant constituted as an individual of a certain political category of 
outsiders is intimately connected to national and international legislation that has in the 
past 30 years begun to recognize the complicated relationship between citizenships, 
nationalisms, and global economic conditions. As Lisa Lowe says about immigration, 
"the state attempts to control through law what is also an economically driven 
phenomenon," 45 and thus if economic forces are different today from the time Bfho^d 
was writing, this marks an important lacuna in our analysis that needs to l^e^is>roricized. 
Ultimately the profound connection between the economy and the conviction of 



immigrant subjects is an extremely important point of clarificati^^br Wodiczko's work. 

Part 1 : Capitalist Alienation, a Primer: Marx, Luk^^and Debord 

The first significant analysis of alie modern society that concerns this 

thesis is Marx's writings on labor in \\\^ES^tomic and Philosophic Manuscripts from 
1844, in which he analyzes the eff^t of capitalist means of production on an individual's 
relationship to his or her worl^Tln the chapter entitled 'Alienated Labor," Marx defines 
objectification as labor's natural materialization into the objects of production, which 
become aliQnatgdjtffmdusserung) when the producer of an object sells (Verausserung) 
the product^Y Ffrs or her labor. 

the division of labor brought about by the advent of the assembly line, the 
womer becomes alienated {Entfremdung) from the object of his or her labor because in 
one instance he or she only repeatedly performs the same, small part component of the 



45 Lisa Lowe, Immigrant Acts: on Asian American Cultural Politics, Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1999, p. 20. 

46 Marx, Karl, Marx: Early Political Writings, trans. Joseph O'Malley and Richard A. Davis. Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1994, p. 42. 
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production of an object. Furthermore, he or she is no longer the individual selling the 
object. The product of an individual's labor becomes "a power independent of its 
producer," traded and exchanged according to the alien logic of the exchange economy. 
The alienation of labor objectified in an object intended to be sold shifts from the mere 
dissatisfaction of letting go of the product of one's toil, and becomes the malevolent^rce 
of alienation (Entfremdung) that is the condition of the proletarian worker und^ 



capitalism. 47 ^ 

Labor ultimately becomes an object in its own right, reified^v^^jlts own exchange 
value, such that the laborer is eventually forced to submit to the^&jK; of capitalist means 
of production and consumption. His or her work ceases^h^an activity for self- 
enrichment and labor itself becomes an alien force to^hich the worker must now submit. 
Georg Lukacs explains this in "Reification arfdJj^Consciousness of the Proletariat" from 
History and Class Consciousness sayhm Subjectively — where the market economy has 
been fully developed — a man's ^a^^itybecomes estranged from himself," he says. "It 
turns into a commodity which^ubject to the non-human objectivity of the natural laws of 
society, must go its own w#y independently of man just like a consumer article." 48 
Furthermore, ^hi^^s political economy is the product of humankind's economic 
activities, itjj^becomes an alien force with its own logic that humankind must now seek 
to ujadjj^a£d. 

The relationship between labor and alienation is important for an analysis of 
Wodiczko's work first because of the role labor plays in immigration law. Chapter 12 of 



47 Karl Marx, "The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1 844," Selected Writings, ed. Lawrence 
Simon, Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 1994, p. 58. 

48 Georg Lukacs, History and Class Consciousness (1923), trans. Rodney Livingstone, Cambridge, Mass.: 
MIT Press, 1971, p. 87. 
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Title 8 of the United States Code concerns aliens and immigrants to the United States of 
America and American territories abroad, and section 1101 outlines the legal definitions 
of the terms used in the discourse. "Alien" is any person who is not a citizen of the 
United States, while an immigrant is defined as an alien who does not qualify for 
nonimmigrant status, generally determined by lengths of stay, the political nature of J 



f <5 



or her visits, and other mitigating factors. Additionally, family ties, political asi^m^and 
employment are the three major categories of eligibility for immigrants srekingno obtain 



erjt tor 



permanent residency permits (Green Cards) in the United States. 49 > Ji^^it Tor familial 
bonds and political threats in their home states, individuals entai^^ne United States 
legally or illegally almost always come for work, and th£se»oe generally the immigrants 
that can be assumed to have the most difficult time assimilating and integrating into their 
adopted countries. Immigrant laborers are unfl&n@edly the largest population of 
individuals for whom Alien Staff wouki^^^ful. 

One of the first people to^^lize Alien Staff was Jagoda Przybylak, a prominent 
Polish artist-photographer w^a^ioved to New York in 198 1 . In her interview with Tom 
Finkelpearl, she recounts^trrowing stories of her first few years in the States, running 
from iniinigi atioi^^Rcers while working various jobs in the service industry. In her 



pcrf >rmanc_^fth Alien Staff she shares three stories of various jobs that are common to 




Po^iij^!yr^grant women: "plejsy" (cleaning private apartments); "ofisy" (cleaning 
corporate offices); and "kopaniony" (accompanying elderly American women). 50 She 



49 Available at http://www.law.cornell.edU/uscode/8/usc_sup_01_8_10_12.html . Last visited April 18, 
2010. 

50 Wodiczko, 1999, p. 105. "Voices of the Alien Staff" (1992-1996), from Critical Vehicles provides a 
selection of testimonies from performers. In these testimonies labor arises though not necessarily as a 
dominant theme. An anonymous person in Brooklyn talks about polishing silverware for upper class 
women, and Abdlekader N'Dali recounts his difficulties in a Peugeot factory. 
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says in her interview, "The end of this job was a visit from Immigration. This was still 
not official work. We were still without green cards. Immigration came. How afraid we 
were. This sort of thing could never happen when you worked for a family in a house." 51 
The workers pushed one another out onto a fire escape in their blue uniforms and waited 
for hours to guarantee that it was safe to return. On one occasion a woman, weeks frc 



r <3 



getting married, was so fearful of deportation that she took off her blue uniforrgn^oVtood 



in the damp cold only in her underwear 



52 



^^^^^^^^^ ^^"^ 





Image 11: Alien Staff, KrzyszVaWyodiczko, first generation, operated by Jagoda Przybylak, New York, 
1992-1993. Courtesy Galejie LS*6ng. 

Image 12 & 13: Tijuartoi*$fi4ction, Krzysztof Wodiczko, light projection, dimensions variable, performer 
unknown, Public vide«LpT£jection at the Centro Cultural Tijuana, Mexico, Organized as part of the event 



InSite 2000, 2001^Wjj^sy Galerie Leiong. 

Sva^^ilien Staff, Wodiczko has expressed further interest in the plight of 
labwerWln Tijuana in 2001, he projected live-feed videos of female maquiladoras 
(factory workers) onto the dome of the Imax Theater of El Centro Cultural. These women 
participated in a yearlong process in preparation for two three-hour public performances 



51 Tom Finkelpearl and Jagoda Przybylak, "Interview: Jagoda Przybylak on Alien Staff" Dialogues in 
Public Art, Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 2000, pp. 330-331. 

52 Finkelpearl and Przybylak, 2000, p. 330. 
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and projections on February 23 rd and 24 th . Similar to performances with Alien Staff or 
Mouthpiece, Tijuana Projection required that the individuals rehearse their narratives in 
advance, and thus Wodiczko's ideal for a therapeutic quality to his work remains a key 
component. The laborers recount traumatic stories of domestic violence and abject 
working conditions, just as Jagoda narrated stories of her work, illegal in her case, 
cleaner and caretaker for the elderly. The live-feed technology then projects th 
operator's image onto the large dome of the Centro Cultural. Ideally, this^roj^tfion 
engenders curiosity in the audience members, who proceed to engagej& dialogue with 
the performers, leading to greater understandings of the conditiatf^nese women face on a 
daily basis. 53 (^Jl 

The artistic intent of Wodiczko's public pieo&tis to insert non- traditional 
narratives into the public sphere, which is dofrufe^fed by ideologies of the ruling classes, 
ethnicities, and nationalities. While^th^^fS^jue of labor per se is not Wodiczko's interest, 
the subjects of his work are often^borers themselves, and Wodiczko's critique of the 
society that results in the ne^e^jty for certain individuals to immigrate is intimately 
related to a critique ofglobai capitalism and the exploitation of labor. It is not my 
intention to argue^S^Marx's critique of alienated labor translates seamlessly as an objet 
of Wodiczk^s^ritique. However, the subjects with whom he chooses to work are 
alieiaatj^t^begin with, not merely politically as immigrants, but socially and personally 



It is important to note that the women who speak in Tijuana Projection are laborers producing goods, 
while aliens who enter foreign countries illegally for work, and even those immigrants who are granted 
permanent residence in countries legally, are often forced into the service sector. This is noteworthy since 
the relationship to the product of one's labor is different in both of these paradigms. In the service industry, 
labor is inherently alienated since the product of one's labor is always already the object of another's 
ownership. 
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in virtue of being legally and structurally separated from what is often their illicit labor in 
a foreign country. 



an 



Debord draws on Lukacs's notion of reification and argues that in the economic 
system of his time, changes in consumption that accompany the commodity's increa^^ 
colonization of private space lead to a paradigm shift in the configuration of alvcmatVn. 
The second section of The Society of the Spectacle, titled "The Commodity as Spectacle," 

says: 

The spectacle corresponds to the historical moment at which J^^mmodity completes its 
colonization of social life... With the advent of the so-calle^TmJjusfrial revolution, 
alienated consumption is added to alienated production ^a^lnescapable duty of the 
masses. . .The total commodity must be returned in Jragmentary form to a fragmentary 
individual completely cut off from the concerted actioTfof the forces of production. 54 

In this respect, the commodity as the object of c^Signmption becomes, for Debord, 

.<S> 

nsunwj^to j 
in their own consumption. 

We have already seen t^a^^odiczko defines Xenology as "the art and science of 
the stranger. . .the immignmus art of survival," and Wodiczko believes that need rather 
than desire or excha^^r-value drives his interrogative design practice. It could appear that 
Wodiczko' s wfKruments somehow resist market forces, but the primacy of their use- value 
does no^^an that they withstand the totalizing logic of capitalism. As Debord says, 
"fCfcgpectacle is a permanent opium war waged to make it impossible to distinguish 
goods from commodities, or true satisfaction from a survival that increases according to 
its own logic. Consumable survival must increase, in fact, because it continues to 



equally alienating force turning consum^r^^to passive subjects with little to no agency 



Debord, (1967) 1995, p. 29. 
Wodiczko, 1999, p. 131. 
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enshrine deprivation. Survival itself belongs to the realm of dispossession: it may gild 
poverty, but it cannot transcend it." 56 Wodiczko is complicit in the logic of capitalism 
when he recognizes the need to constitute immigrants as a target consumer base in order 
for them to be taken seriously in contemporary society. "They operate tools or 
instruments designed for and with them. In this society, once there is a product desigj^l 
for specific users they are taken seriously," he says in an interview with Tom 
Finkelpearl. y 

That Wodiczko chooses immigrants and factory workers to^j^/e his work is 
significant, and the historical relationship between labor and im^eration requires further 




excavation in another project. The particular concept reJ^vAm^ro this thesis is the 

o 

relationship between labor and the production of cowimodities at the point when the 
commodity completes its colonization of sortqtftyt. It is no mere coincidence that 
Wodiczko is interested in the workingx^a^ym a number of his projects, but what is 
significant in this next section isT^bora's analysis of the spectacle as a relationship 
between people mediated bv^i^ges under the conditions of the totalizing logic of the 
commodity. w 




Part 2: IdeoloeVand the Neutralization of Public Art 



± i-yritic Donald Kuspit's review of Wodiczko's exhibition from 1996 is the only 
textmat seriously indicates the possibility that Wodiczko's work does not completely and 



56 Debord, (1967) 1995, p. 30. In 2003, Julika Rudelius composed a video concerning the ritualistic 
consumption habits of young immigrant men of Turkish and Moroccan decent living in the Netherlands. 
Asked to walk the interviewer through their wardrobe in a generic hotel room, these amateur sartorialists 
shuffle through dozens of articles of designer brand clothing occasionally interrupting their flaunts with 
explanations of the saving and sacrificing necessary to buy each €400+ object. Nothing speaks gilded 
poverty better than this image. 

57 Tom Finkelpearl, "Interview: Krzysztof Wodiczko on Alien Staff" Dialogues in Public Art: Interviews, 
Cambridge (Mass.): MIT Press, 2000. 340. 
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unproblematically pursue its ideal of improving the operator- immigrant's personal and 



social standing, implying that it might in fact exacerbate his or her condition. Though he 
does not offer any critical details about the risks associated with Wodiczko's use of 
technology, this skepticism underscores his hesitation at uncritically believing that these 
instruments escape traditional objections to technological progress and the alienating^^ 
effects of technology under capitalism. 58 This collective "sense of isolation" bv-a^^-ther 



name is what in the modern period came to be known as the lonely crowo^md^mis social 
alienation underscores a second critical approach to Wodiczko's art thj^an be traced 
back to Marx's theories on social forces that create isolation anfi^kgrade the public 
space. 

The loss of the public sphere and the forces asocial alienation at work are the 
subjects of Marx's "On the Jewish QuestioqJ^A^s response to Bruno Bauer's The 
Jewish Question of 1 843 Marx argue^^fSjje State is an ideological apparatus with the 
power to extend or deny politica^mancipation to individuals, and that liberal freedoms 
of political emancipation are,i@ependent from and, in his final analysis, antithetical to 
the more necessary Awiza/><emancipation, which remains loosely defined in Marx's 



writing. Secula/is^^Bes not entail freedom from religion in civil society but rather 
freedom ofjmViduals from other individuals. Bauer is wrong to argue that the Jews 

^ o> 

58 F9l*more on the alienating effects of technology under capitalism more broadly, see Martin Heidegger, 
"The Question Concerning Technology," The Question Concerning Technology and Other Essays, New 
York: Harper Perennial, 1982. Also, Bernard Stiegler, Technics and Time, Pt. 1: the Fault of Epimetheus, 
trans. Richard Beardsworth and George Collins, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1998. Stiegler is a 
Heideggerian technological theorist who suggests a reading of technology as being inherently prosthetic. In 
the myth of Epimetheus, when the Greek gods provided animals with various faculties, they forgot 
humankind, which was left naked, without a home, and unable to hunt. Since there is no essentially human 
technic except their ability to use tools, humans spend all their existence seeking for their essential 
faculties. This potential of technology to bring about the unconcealing of the essence of humankind is what 
Heidegger calls poiesis, however under capitalism, technology is stripped of this function and conceives of 
the entire world merely as standing reserve, as raw material to be converted into usable objects for humans. 
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must abandon their religious consciousness in order to be politically free, according to 

Marx. On the other hand, the emancipation of the State from religion or of religion from 

the State does not entail the destruction of religion, merely the freedom to practice 

religion privately and thus the separation between church and state. As Marx says: 

Therefore, we do not, with Bauer, say to the Jews: you cannot be politically emancipated 
without radically emancipating yourselves from Judaism. Rather we tell them: bexal^^ 
you can be politically emancipated without fully and definitively withdrawingj^M^elf 
from Judaism, political emancipation itself is not human emancipation. If vfluygys want 
to be politically emancipated without emancipating yourselves humanly, the imperfection 
and contradiction lies no only in you, it lies in the essence and the cate&Hwof political 
emancipation. 59 

X5 

There remains room for religious identities in a secular State, and/tlptiberal values of the 



)nJs%o pr 



Western State presupposes religion in that its main function^S^o protect the rights of its 
citizens, such as those of religious freedoms. Political emancipation and liberal freedoms 

insfl$*y\ 

'But the human right of freedom is not Jjte^yjh the connection of man with man, but 
much more on the separation of manS^m man. It is the right of this separation, the right 



are divisive concepts, alienating individuals in sg^ty from one another. As Marx says, 



of the individual who is Hmited*9£c\osQd within himself." 60 This is significant since 
liberal freedoms are ideowg)cal, meaning that they are in place to ensure the continued 
rule of the ruling dMofcrse, which is that of capitalism in the case of Marx's analysis of 
the political erfprafy. 

^Gjidrviduals confront one another as representatives of alien forces, inherently 
phfiipA and divided, society degrades from a community of citizens into a civil society. 
"The sphere in which man functions as a communal being," Marx says, "is degraded and 
subordinated to the sphere in which he functions as a partial being; finally, that it is not 



59 Marx, Karl. Marx: Early Political Writings, trans. Joseph O'Malley and Richard A. Davis. Cambridge, 
England: Cambridge University Press, 1994, p. 42. 

60 Ibid., p. 45. 
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man as citizen, but man as bourgeois who is taken to be the real and true human 
being." 61 Furthermore, "the State" becomes a separate entity, beside and outside civil 
society, nothing more than a conglomeration of laws and institutions devised to ensure 
that the interests of the ruling class are indeed ruling in the guise of the "general 
interest." 

The liberal freedom to privately disagree guarantees the degradation of/th^pyblic 
sphere as a shared place of dialogue and protest. The immigrant, as an oirtsidqK is 
doubhy alienated since his or her specific needs of political eirumcm^y^ are entirely out 
of his or her control. Not only is the dynamic public sphere of^^^uine community of 
people nonexistent, the ideology of the ruling classes thM %Sf*/Q to fulfill and make 

o 

universally appealing their needs, excludes those dto^ourses that are incompatible with 
the ruling discourse, the particularized imimgra^uiscourses especially. However, I am 
trying to demonstrate that Wodiczla^^y&clusively interested in the immigrant as a 
broad category of individuals. L^^is turn now to address the new paradigm of capitalist 
alienation. Since there are ne^nodels of power that rewrite this understanding. 

Though not quite avwell argued or straightforward as Marx's "On the Jewish 

XV 

Question," Dqbc^^renuirks concerning the alienation definitive of the spectacle are 
ifCiczko' 

S/^^j^s>Debord revised certain of his notions in a book entitled Commentaries on the 
Society of the Spectacle where he observes: 



relevant to^WoWiczko's art. In 1988, 20 years after the publication of his Society of the 



For the agora, the general community, has gone, along with communities restricted to 
intermediary bodies or to independent institutions, to salons or cafes, or to workers in a 
single company. There is no place left where people can discuss the realities which 



61 



Ibid., p. 46. 
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concern them, because they can never lastingly free themselves from the crushing 
presence of media discourse and of the various forces organized to relay it. 62 

Debord diagnoses the malaise in contemporary society as resulting from the 

dominance of independent forms of representation, and Wodiczko's work 

problematically shares certain formal qualities with the media that Debord criticizes. The 

problem at hand concerning Wodiczko's objects is how he can use art in the publi^^^ 

sphere, especially art that employs video and televisual representations of imaa^^nt 

V V 

individuals that may be formally indistinguishable from the media discttlu^s of 
immigrants, to defeat the social alienation engendered by the sociah^litical, and 
economic forces of contemporary, global capitalist societies. Ft^Hst us begin by 
working through the contradictions inherent to Wodiczko^s) polemic against the 
ideological nature of the majority of public instalirfmns in contrast to his use of art in the 
public sphere. # ^^O' 

On New Year's Eve 1984^»^odiczko projected images of a Soviet and an 
American cruise missile £^!&f\ side of the Memorial Arch at Brooklyn's Grand Army 
Plaza, with chains ,urulW and locking them together at the top of the arch. This image of 
fate intertwineJ^jpJ^Rese two political and military rivals, projected onto the public 



!yie ro 

crjficanfimension to what Wodiczko argues is the intellectual stagnancy of most artistic 



monument^fj^ie roundabout at the tip of Brooklyn's Prospect Park, is intended to insert a 
] 



rihcafmi 



collaborations within the public sphere. 

The artist says that an agreement between Grand Army Plaza and the community 
board permits artistic interventions in the public space with the exclusion of events that 



62 Debord, (1988) 2007, p. 19. 
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incorporate politics, thus any political dimension of his work had to be subtle. The 
community board considers public art to consist of "undisturbing but spectacular events 
or objects that will satisfy the community in an easy and immediate way." 63 Wodiczko 
obliged at first, as he considers most administrative desires for art in public places to be 
good opportunities, but he injected the event with an unexpected critical dimension. . 



ft 



intervening on public monuments that inherently support the history of the victo*^^ 
Wodiczko hopes to impute a critical consciousness on the otherwise polit^alhv^assive 
audience of spectators in the public sphere. 




k . ^ 'lit- 



Image 14: Grand dri^Bmza Projection, Krzysztof Wodiczko, light projection, dimensions unknown, 
Grand Army Plaza^>pcto6lyn, New York, 1984/85. 

E#Wler)in the same year as his Grand Army Plaza Projections (1984), Wodiczko 



published a polemic against public art entitled "Avant-Garde as Public Art: The Future of 
a Tradition" in which he outlines his ideas of what separates good and bad public 



63 Douglas Crimp, Rosalyn Deutsche, Ewa Lajer-Burcharth, eds., "A Conversation with Krzysztof 
Wodiczko," October 38, Autumn 1986, p. 24. Emphasis mine. This is an important point to highlight, since 
Wodiczko seems to be aware of the problem of the spectacle. Steve Mann at the University of Toronto, 
who makes work that turns the surveillance apparatus against itself, has acknowledged Wodiczko for 
telling him about the similarities between works like Griefcase (2000) and the Situationist technique of 
detournement. Wodiczko is evidently aware of Situationist literature, though its influence on his work is 
less likely. 
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installations. For an artist who creates works of art to be displayed in the public sphere, 



his comments should generate a great deal of curiosity. He says: 

I must express my critical detachment from what is generally called 'art in public places.' 
This bureaucratic-aesthetic form of public legitimation may allude to the idea of public 
art as a social practice but in fact has very little to do with it. . . Such work functions at 
best as liberal urban decoration. To believe that the city can be affected by open-air 
public art galleries or enriched by outdoor curatorial adventures (through state and 
corporate purchases, lendings, and display) is to commit an ultimate philosophical ; 
political error. For, since the eighteenth century at least, the city has operated as aN^rcJr 
aesthetic curatorial project, a monstrous public art gallery for massive exhibitfank ' 
permanent and temporary, of environmental architectural 'installations'; mommtental 
'sculpture gardens'; official and unofficial murals and graffiti, [etc.]. TetetterMpt to 
'enrich' this powerful, dynamic art gallery (the city public domain) wm^artistic art' 
collections or commissions — all in the name of the public — is to^exayfce the city with a 
pseudo-creativity that is irrelevant to urban space and experienc^fcj?e. 64 

Wodiczko never names artists or artworks that he would cate|ra^zea;nder the term 

"bureaucratic-aesthetic." Is he talking about Metronorm^l^99) by Kristin Jones and 

Andrew Ginza, commissioned for Union Square Related Companies Real Estate 

Agency? An LED shows the time and cojt^ra^vn the minutes, seconds, and 

milliseconds remaining in a 24-houj*jw^yhile the steel whirlpool emits steam from a 

gilded hole on the side of a build^jfeg. Notably, the only time this LED diverged from its 

normal display was to co/tfojKhewn until the day that the International Olympic Committee 

was set to announcclj^feost city for the 2012 Summer Olympics, the grandest display of 

• a? 

spectacular isol£tfp£/vhen millions of people simultaneously stared into television 



screens asOtehg the world, watching and waiting to see what was going to transpire for 
th*ir cmuntrymen. There can be no greater example of Debord's claim: "The spectacle 
presents itself simultaneously as all of society, as a part of society, and as instrument of 
unification. . . it is the common ground of the deceived gaze and of false consciousness." 65 



Wodiczko, Critical Vehicles, Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1999, p. 27. 
65 Debord, (1967) 1995, 12. This piece would definitely fall under this rubric of private interests in public 
aesthetic displays, and it could certainly be argued that such an artwork functions exclusively to 
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Image 15: Metronome, Kristen Jones and Andrew Ginzel, Unj^fl^iquare, New York, dimensions unknown, 
1999. 




Why did Wodiczko, writing this D^i^u^in 1984, not feel the need to mention the 
raging legal battle surrounding Rich^^Serra's Tilted Arc (1981)? One hundred and 
twenty feet long and twelve feej^gh, this multi-ton steel sculpture imposed its presence 
in the Federal Plaza in f^^fcork from 198 1 to '89 when it was removed by court order. 
Arc faced the Jacol^i^SsLvits Federal Building as it cut across concentric circles of tile 

• OA 

emanating frora^n&rntain in the corner near the intersection of Worth and Federal Plaza, 
forming jj^al) or sorts for the buildings on the square. Almost immediately upon its 




ST 



in^aUatTon, Arc evoked intense public animosity, and debate ensued between supporters 
and critics. In '85 Chief Judge Edward D. Re declared at the behest of the 58 people who 



demonstrate the wealth, and thereby power, of a corporate or state institution. Furthermore, it should come 
as no surprise that Wodiczko has expressed strong interest in doing work in Union Square concerning the 
politics of space and the structural responsibility of real estate developers in the production of homelessness 
and gentrification. For more, see Rosalyn Deutsche, "Krzysztof Wodiczko 's Homeless Projection and the 
Site of Urban Revitalization," October 38, Autumn 1986, pp. 63-98. Wodiczko never completed this 
projection in Union Square, but we can imagine how difficult it would be for a video or live-feed projection 
like the Grand Army Plaza Projection to break through the raucous. 
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testified in court that the sculpture must be removed. In the years immediately following, 
Serra appealed the decision, but in '89, federal workers finally removed the sculpture. 
Regarding the judicial debates leading to the sculpture's removal, Rosalyn Deutsche 
notes: 

Clearly it had been predetermined that the sculpture distracted from 'public use,' birjUdiis 
judgment assumed that definitions of 'public' and 'use' are self-evident. 'The publia^as 
assumed to be a group of aggregated individuals unified by their adherence to /-^\- 
fundamental, objective values or by their possession of essential needs andiata^ts or, 
what amounts to the same thing, divided by equally essential conflicts. 'Use Wferred to 
the act of putting space into the service of fundamental pleasures and ngSis. Objects and 



practices in space were held to be of 'public use' if they are uniformlwbqpeficial, 
expressing common values or fulfilling universal needs. 66 "^O^ 

Competing value systems and presuppositions about definition^^se and value, and the 

language and vocabulary defined by the different sides^tjJ^aebate conflict 

irreconcilably in this case. The judge's language an^^sumed definitions logically lead to 

. as? 

the conclusion that the sculpture must be rea^eVsT Rather than support a sculpture that 
creates divisive dialog, Judge Re decj^^toVreturn the public space to its alienating 
ideological "neutrality," where in^dduals are permitted to confront each other partially, 
as representatives of diffe£e)^^afren forces. 



Rosalyn Deutsche, "Tilted Arc and the Uses of Democracy," Designing Cities: Critical Readings in 
Urban Design, ed. Alexander Cuthbert, Massachusetts: Wiley-Blackwell, 2003, p. 162. This is an 
incredibly rich source for analysis and comparison with Wodiczko's work, but in relationship to this thesis, 
such a digression would be too difficult to sufficiently. Rosalyn Deutsche has written extensively on the 
relationship between architectures of power and the work of both Wodiczko and Serra, and for further 
reading on this topic, my bibliography should be a valuable resource. 
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Image 16: Tilted Arc, Richard Serra, sculpture, weathered steel, 12 ft x 120 ft x 2.5 ii^ns^Falled New York 



(destroyed 1989), collection: General Services Administration, Washington, D. 
Image 17: Tilted Arc, Richard Serra, sculpture, weathered steel, 12 ft x 120 ft / ^^6tti, installed New York 
(destroyed 1989), collection: General Services Administration, Washington^^yl981. 

This is the discursive identity that Wodiczko hc^5e5jSn be the model for a new 

community: the production of a space where dialogj/^an exist around his instruments 

and public projections. The loss of the public^ Sjdwre where discourse is permitted to rule 



(what Wodiczko traces back to the Greek pwfis and the public discourse of parrhesia 
practiced by the Cynics) is the c^n^quence of, among other things, liberal freedoms that 
permit individuals to liverjrjj^^ lives where their beliefs and dispositions are protected 
from disagreement in jhe pXtblic sphere. 

Parrhestas^^peech is necessary, he argues for a functioning democracy, and the 
loss of thej*j]bu5 sphere, which is one among many forms of alienation discussed thus 
□ cVnse 



far^J, 



sequence of the material conditions of capitalism that constructs subjects 
always already alienated from others in the public space of civil society. What is at stake 
for Wodiczko 's work is whether or not it is possible to determine an ontological 
distinction between critical and non-critical art in the public sphere. While public 
sculptures are complicit enough in the ideological sphere, to add screens and VDTs to art 
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carries its own risks of being entirely ineffectual and unrecognizable as public 
interventions in societies dominated by screens and the consumption of images. 



Part 3: Spectacle and Screen: Concrete Homogenizations 

Wodiczko is aware of the deterioration of the public sphere, but his artistic p^^ct 
more broadly is to produce spaces where individuals can participate in their o^^^ 



governance through critical activities and the renewal of a space of publi^ispourse. 
This thesis is not concerned with his interest to restore the public rather we must 

specifically interrogate the function and feasibility of screens b^p^lic art as a way to 
prevent the neutralization of Wodiczko 's public art an^to^epose models for new 
communities. This is a particularly potent concernw^he contemporary economic 



paradigm following Debord's analysis of th^^j^tty of the spectacle. As Debord says 



)ftb^$)fetVof 

The spectacle's function in society ftecbncrete manufacture of alienation. Economic 
growth corresponds almost entjj^^sp the growth of this particular sector of industrial 
production. If something grows aKmg with the self-movement of the economy, it can 
only be the alienation that h4£\nhabited the core of the economic sphere from its 
inception. 67 (7\ 

Jonathan Crary's discernrflg)work is important for determining how this paradigm has 
shifted. £^ 



■f 

blisned 



In m same year as Wodiczko 's Grand Army Plaza Projection, Brian 



Walli^K^iisned an anthology of critical essays entitled Art After Modernism with the 
IS^w^vIuseum of Contemporary Art. In "Eclipse of the Spectacle" from this collection, 
Crary demonstrates Debord's claim that the new paradigm of the political economy is 
intimately connected with the contemporary developments of televisual technologies 
and the VDT's total occupation of social life. He argues that the Debordian paradigm of 



67 Debord, (1967) 1995, p. 23. 
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the spectacle that dominated in the 1960s can no longer be said to exist. The increasing 
abstraction and dematerialization of commodities and their consumption as images have 
advanced to such a point that there is nothing outside the totalizing logic of advanced, 
global capitalism. In his words, capitalism is at a stage "where liquidity no longer 

spawns the nomadic or the fugitive. . . [and] the passive consumption of images that^^ 

68 \V 

characterized the sixties is over." Images and the commodity have reached a/n^V 

degree of alien power, and the VDT, of which the display screen on Wo^iczkJ/s 



instruments is a prime example, "imposes a highly articulated, coerciji^pparatus, a 



prescriptive mode of activity and corporal regimentation." 69 

In what might turn into the most critical objectio^tjQVxjdiczko's use of the 
VDTs, Crary remarks: "Most often advocacy of 'alternative' uses of 
telecommunications and computers goes haifdt^Hand with a nai've belief in the 
neutrality of digital languages and a MWl^ess to the immanence of binary notation 
within a specific system of technocratic domination." In stark contrast to Wodiczko's 
aim of reconstructing the bj^Sn subject, following a critique of the alien forces that 
constitute individuals^s^rtrjjects, with the use of screens, the logic of independent 
representation, det^aKrializes information, equating, to a certain extent, the independent 
images on^eJerisions to images on cinema screens to images on billboards. The content 
ofjije^es^age is no longer important, but merely the act and medium of 
communication. Under this paradigm, a screen on Wodiczko's Alien Staff may be 



68 Crary, (1984) 1992, p. 293. See Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari on the nomad in Capitalism and 
Schizophrenia Vol. 1 and 2, and Nomadology: The War Machine, New York: Semiotext(e), 1986. For a 
commentary on the limitations of the nomadic model of resistance, see Slavoj Zizek, Organs Without 
Bodies: On Deleuze and Consequences, London: Routledge, 2003. 
69 Ibid., p. 293. (emphasis mine) 
10 Ibid., p. 294. 
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indistinguishable as independent representation from a screen overhead that advertises 
for a commodity. What we will discover later is that Wodiczko's Alien Staff, insofar as it 
is in the public sphere, is not a form of independent representation, thus the possibility 
remains, however slight, of resisting the totalizing logic of Crary's updated reading of 
the society of the spectacle. 



Debord makes a similar point in Society of the Spectacle when he argue^SjjaV 



technological apparatuses are anything but neutral. He says, "If the specAacle- 
understood in the limited sense of those 'mass media' that are its mos^iutifying 



mere 



i moss 

superficial manifestation — seems at times to be invading societ^wthe shape of 



apparatus, it should be remembered that this apparatus^s^othing neutral about it, and 

O 

that it answers precisely the needs of the spectacle'a^nternal dynamics." Technology is 
not neutral, but Wodiczko betrays his own riajMyNelief that he can employ technology 



without resolving the immanent confHi&sN^poses for his work. 

Crary argues that the parad^mshift from Debord' s society of the spectacle, 
where an aura existed aroun^foj materiality of the commodity, consists of the increasing 
move towards pure surfaca^nd the absolute homogenization of everything that "drifts 



across the screen gj^^ner television or home computer." The definitive example of this 
neutrality ajgd^nVfmogenization of images is Nam June Paik's projection Good Morning 
Mr^i^jlty\9%4). Disseminated on network television, the piece was "indistinguishable 
from the adjacent flow" of images and information. For its visibility, Crary argues, the 
work depended on its simultaneous projection at The Kitchen in New York. "Video art, 
paradoxically, depends for its intelligibility on its isolation from television. It can only 



71 Debord, (1967) 1995, p. 19. 
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exist in the cloister of the gallery-museum space, or wherever the video monitor claims 

77 

autonomy and independence from major networks of distribution." 

Crary does not conduct a serious formal analysis of this piece, but merely notes 
that in the context of television, Nam June Paik's work cannot break through the 
neutralizing, alienating formal structures of network television. More succinctly, "^j^^ 
disciplinary apparatus of digital culture poses a self-sufficient, self-enclosed stpi^u^ 



J3" 

without avenues of escape." 73 We have certainly arrived at a point where 4jie^"$4aj or 
networks of distribution" are no longer self-enclosed, and even thejxji^ility of a 

S3 

delineated space independent of these networks of distribution jj^Sgpw evaporated. 74 

The correlation between Tijuana Projection anc^^^Morning Mr. Orwell is not 
precise, but based on the previous analysis, this comparison may be more compelling 
than relating Wodiczko's projections to SeryF^pfrted Arc or Jones and Ginzil's 



Metronome. Unlike the two sculpture^^f^public space, Wodiczko's projection has 
formal similarities with video art. Lt is an image projected on a background, and in this 



case, Wodiczko even recogni^the significance that his work is projected onto the roof 
of an Imax theater. Hshas4aken the apparatus and the projected image outside of the 
cinema space ajicHpeks to interrupt the urban landscape by radically magnifying its scale. 

JO® 

Cingmafcc darkness envelops the audience, and Wodiczko defends the night 
proi&pl^isyrguing that this is a necessary condition of their visibility. Wodiczko's 
darKness is qualitatively different from that of the cinema whose primary consequences 



72 Crary, (1984) 1992, p. 289. 



73 Ibid., p. 289. 

74 An expanded analysis of this phenomenon and its effects on art could include the work of other artistic 
interventions such as Felix Gonzalez-Torres 's billboard installations in New York, Barbara Kruger's 
appropriation of the semantics of advertisement to subvert the consumerist ploys of corporate powers, 
Jenny Holzer's use of light-emitting diode (LED) screens. 
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include the concrete manufacture of the atomized consumption of moving images. This is 
not to say that the darkness does not alienate the audience in Wodiczko's projections, but 
merely demonstrates that the piece totters on the border between the recognizable critique 
and neutralization by the counter-intuitive equation with the adjacent flow of information 
passing over the screen on the underbelly of Tijuana's El Centro Cultural. 



Image 18: Tijuana Projection, KrzyszjdJWodiczko, light projection, dimensions variable, performer 
unknown, Public video projection artheCentro Cultural Tijuana, Mexico, Organized as part of the event 
InSite 2000, 2001. Courtesy ^^^Klong. 

The possibjh^^jr social interactions around Tijuana Projection is complicated 

by both its forr^^js^ilarities to other moving images that constitute the spectacle, as 



well as th^^jeral neutralization of public art as analyzed in the previous section of this 
ch^pte^V hat distinguishes it formally from the screens in the public sphere is its 
magnitude. On the other hand, at one moment Wodiczko betrays his critique by directly 
occupying network television with Alien Staff. The problem that the new economic 
paradigms of consumption and production pose seriously threatens Wodiczko's work 
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when he boasts to Christiane Paul of his being invited onto a talk show to discuss Alien 

Staff. Of this occasion, Wodiczko says: 

I was invited to explain the project on a television program, which makes a lot of sense 
since I think that the mainstream media should become an extension of my "small" media 
where the operator or speaker works together with the monitor. I had asked the operators 
to come to the television station with their equipment, so you had both the speakers and 
their small screens and the show's host on the television screen. The program was a talk 
show, and because of a number of coincidences — festivals, events, problems with 



immigrants or skinheads — it made national news and everything was connected. ^itrout 
this little piece of equipment none of this would have happened. Mass media jwc^crit up 
because it already was media. 75 ^^"^ 



"Everything was connected," Wodiczko says, as if professing his belie^B^jnhis is the 
logical conclusion and the completion of the logic of Alien Staff JMpr instrument is 
already media, then the mediated representation creates a c\^(2&ti, mis-en-abime of 
screens, with each one indistinguishable from the ofher\itoecomes impossible to 



;r\iOk 



differentiate the representation of the immigran^T^ne VDT of the staff from the 
adjacent barrage of information. • 

Certainly none of "it" woulcrti^emappened without the Alien Staff but it seems 
these events amount to very littlfc^^odiczko risks the complete and absolute submission 
of the specificity and paifaewitrity of the immigrant narrative represented on the screen to 
any hypothetically^tftopsnt representations of generalized immigrant narrative, which are 
the major alietfiajrcrs that constructs his immigrant-operators as geo-politically, socially, 
and legal^\litnated subjects against their will. Bringing his instrument onto network 
tell j yis lon, I would argue, is a self-defeating move from its conception. 

Today, it is not merely the presence of mediated discourses that is problematic for 
the immigrant, but the ubiquity of identities predetermined by the alien forces of 
independent forms of representation. In the society of the spectacle as manifest today, 



75 Paul, 1999, p. 37. 
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immigrants are always already constituted as subjects without regard for the specificity of 
their narratives due to the asymmetrical ratio of mediated representations of immigrants 
to specific immigrant's narratives. Any hypothetical adjacent and independent 
representation of immigrants on network television stands in stark opposition to 
Wodiczko's artistic intent, but in the context of network television, they become 
indistinguishable from one another. Wodiczko has defeated his own desire to t 
particularize the operator- immigrant's video history. Y 

In this logic, an immigrant in the public space is not an indvyid^but rather a 
representative of what has become the alien force of the generak^^immigrant narrative; 
he or she has become a simulacrum of the abstract idea^ty]j^Bi immigrant qua alienated 
subject always already constructed by media discourses. The particularization of the 
immigrant narrative becomes impossible in^R^&d :ext of a talk show because there is 
nothing for the audience to distinguisj^^^ftcounter with an immigrant on television 
from any other. ^ 

Furthermore, the talk^^^w consists of commodified, spectacular therapy and self- 
help that reinforces the^pra^em of the commodity status of Wodiczko's instrument, and 
^eVn 



the difference Ijetjrt^ai' its heuristic function and the practical implication of the Alien 
Staff as a pr^c^pe. This performance becomes indistinguishable from any other 



!?^2t 



sham.ej^>2t of self-promotion that occurs on talk shows on a daily basis, and the 
circumstances that turned the object into a nightly news phenomenon completely debases 
the instrument into utter spectacle. 

The mediated consumption of the Alien Staff as pure representation via network 
television destroys rather than completes its logic and genuinely turns Wodiczko's work 
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into an attempt to try to out-spectacularize the spectacle. This is almost the same 



condition that Nam June Paik's projection of Good Morning Mr. Orwell faces in 1984, 
when it required the projection in a gallery space to be perceived as art. This adage 
reveals the utter technological, design, and media idealism that the artist demonstrates 
throughout his work and his writing. His naive proclamation of the completed logic ^^iis 



media devices in the talk show exhibits an instance of his attempt to defeat speeta^hywith 



spectacle, similarly to Fernand Leger, whom Crary criticizes saying: >^ 

Leger's goal is the same: wanting to win over that public. Of coursej^is writing at a 
point of uncertainty about the direction of his own art, facing the^w^nma of what a 
public art might mean, but the confused program he comes ug^Gtji in this text is an early 
instance of the ploys of all those — from Warhol to today 'sjflGknVd simulationists — who 
believe, or at least claim, they are outwitting the specJgcto^lHts own game. Leger 
summarizes this kind of ambition: 'Let's push the s/stemSb the extreme, "he states, and 
offers vague suggestions for polychroming the exterwrof factories and apartment 
buildings, for using new materials and setting th^^n motion. But this ineffectual 

tacla^mcomes 



inclination to outdo the allure of the spectac^j^knes complicit with its annihilation of 

V 

It is important to remember that the soecUac^eTand the economic conditions of alienated 



the past and fetishization of the new. 

taW; 




consumption are not Wodiczko^s^ain interlocutors. If he is interested as I argue in 
exploring the conditions of Jh^jperator-immigrant's construction as a subject by alien 
forces (up to and inclu^mg^the economy), however, the technologically mediating 




conditions of his {moments ought to pose concerns for us. The conditions of the 
political ecar^my that constitute the immigrant as an alien subject constructed by alien 
for^ssj^trte sense that I am exploring, are the same as those that produce the various 
forces of alienation in contemporary society that this chapter has already discussed. 



76 The only thing I can imagine that might distinguish Wodiczko's piece from the adjacent spectacle on 
network television is the very difference that can be drawn between it and Good Morning Mr. Orwell. 
While Paik broadcast only the image, an independent representation, Wodiczko brings the apparatus itself 
onto the television set. Much more research would be necessary to make any definitive claims about 
Wodiczko's piece. I am not convinced, however, that Crary would think it different were Paik's video piece 
projected onto network television as an apparatus. Had this network projection consisted of an image of a 
television projecting the video, the comparison with Wodiczko's piece would have worked better. 

77 Jonathan Crary, "Spectacle, Attention, Counter-Memory," October 50, Autumn 1986, p. 106 
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The next chapter entertains a transformation in the logic of alienation that 
combats its malignancy and ideally produces healthy conditions that engender the 
possibility of critique. By way of this analysis it will become apparent that the 
reproduced images in Wodiczko's large-scale public projections like Tijuana Projection 
or in small screens of Alien Staff, are not the objects of contemplation, in contrast to^^ 
spectacle where the image of the dematerialized commodity becomes the objeahi^V 
consumption. On the other hand, Wodiczko uses techniques of alienation^nheijifed from 

conditions that have rendered the dramatic social mediation nec^|ray. Wodiczko seeks 
to alienate the individual from the represented images ia-V£^us ways that permit the 
deidentification of the immigrant not only from his aidier video history but also from the 
generalized media discourse concerning imml^H^fm that influences his or her 
constitution as a subject by alien forcesjVlT^gan turn allows for the possibility of 
critiquing the economic and socia^onaitions that force people to migrate and that are 
part of a much grander appa^^ of production and consumption, wherein the logic of the 
spectacle reigns supremi"^ 
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Chapter 3: The Critical Alienation of the Theater 

Our representations must take second place to what is represented, men's life together in society 
and the pleasure felt in their perfection must be converted into the higher pleasure felt when the 
rules emerging from life in society are treated as imperfect and provisional. In this way, the 
theater leaves its spectators productively disposed even after the spectacle is over. 78 
— Bertolt Brecht 

In the available critical literature on Krzysztof Wodiczko's public interventions, 
scholars regularly cite, though regularly pass over in footnotes, the relationship betvl^j 
his work and the German epic theater most famously pioneered by Bertolt Bm&^^avk 

v V 

Rakatansky provides the only extensive investigation of the theatrical dimension of 
Wodiczko's work in general. By demonstrating that Wodiczko borV^^ignificantly 
from the theatrical innovations of the Weimar Republic, RakaMrMyprovides a better 
understanding of this artist's political and aesthetic preflisppVitions and suggests a 



rereading of the productive intersection of theater afCNhe visual arts. This chapter 
reinterprets a number of Wodiczko's piecgsNaa^Kakatansky analyzes, focusing 
specifically on their place in the analy^i^lready provided of the numerous forms of 
alienation that Wodiczko's work^^/igates. 

With his slide andj^l^^rojections on public monuments and his personal 
instruments, Wodiczkfc^mploys theatrical techniques in the streets that deliberately seek 
to produce the ^ienrfjion effect (Verfremdungseffekt) of Brecht' s pioneering theater to 
produce cij^Wristances that facilitate the audience's and the operator's contemplation of 
th^oc^ arid political circumstances that have necessitated his interventions. Brecht 
does not provide the earliest foray into alienation or estrangement techniques, but his 
theory on the practice is certainly the most exhaustive. 



78 Brecht, 1964, p. 205. 
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Wodiczko treats the subjects of his art with all due respect to the particularities of 
their identities, yet this chapter will demonstrate that the operators are also not the focus 
of his work, in much the same way as their stories they present cannot seriously be 
considered his main interlocutor. As argued in the first chapter on the prosthetic impulse, 
Wodiczko is not interested in deconstructing human subjectivity as an end in itself 0^1 
highlighting his operator-subjects as victims through publicly acknowledging tjro^^ten 
humiliating and traumatizing experiences. He is interested instead in wha^repfit calls 
the "changeover from representation to commentary" that ideally transoms otherwise 



politically muted artworks into critical vehicles. 79 Wodiczko 'sj^k^brings into focus the 
conditions under which his subjects subsist, constitutin^J^ical theatricality to produce 
an environment within which his audiences may educate themselves about these 
conditions and everyone's mutual complicit^y^^ir production. 80 However, in the 
familiar words of Karl Marx, Wodiczkd^s^p*roach is not that of a philosopher offering 




yet another interpretation of reah^for us to consider, reconsider, and critique; he is a 
critical artist seeking to pro^x^he opportunity for his audiences and subjects to 
participate in transforming^tne social and political conditions of the world. 

Rakatansk^aaalysis specifically interrogates what he calls the disfiguring and 
refiguring o^YnVsocial gest in the public projections; yet, he never mentions the 
intejch^g^between the street and the stage that I am arguing is a productive component 
of my analysis. This chapter investigates Brecht's use of screens in his epic theater and 



79 "A critical vehicle is, therefore, a medium; a person or thing acting as a carrier for displaying or 
transporting vital ingredients and agents. It is set to operate as a turning point in collective or singular 
consciousness. It transmits those ideas and emotions that are indispensible to the comprehension of the 
urgency and complexity of a situation." Wodiczko, Critical Vehicles, 1999, p. xvi. 

80 1 would like to acknowledge John Rajchman for introducing me to the phrase "critical theatricalities" in 
his eponymous colloquium at Columbia University. "Critical theatricalities" is understood to signify artistic 
methods of critique informed by theatrical practices in direct contradistinction to Michael Fried's claim that 
art degenerates as it approaches the condition of theater. 
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Wodiczko's public projections to argue that the latter's works suggest artistic innovations 
regarding the use of projected images in socially committed work. Whereas Brecht uses 
the new innovations inherited from early cinema to alienate the theatrical stage and 
facilitate the communication of his didactic messages, Wodiczko adopts theatrical 
techniques adopted from Brecht' s epic theater and transforms them for a street 
performance that ideally empowers its user to participate in their own self-constitution as 



a subject. 

The conditions in contemporary society against which Wocjic^^is responding 
that have undergone historical changes since the 1920s and SOsJjjg^cial, political and 
economic forces, and thus only an analysis sensitive to ^ei^nanges can offer a critical 
interrogation of Wodiczko's work. Just as it was neoeesary in the previous chapter to 
update Debord's notion of the spectacle to makf^relevant to today's climate, Wodiczko 
cannot be understood as a merely a culmif^^n or logical conclusion of Brecht' s 



theatrical ideals. Rather he repres^ts the inherent interpenetrability between real life and 
stage productions. The mos^^5ductive analysis of this interchange will require 
contending with the dtfferai^es between the climate of the Weimar Republic and of 
today's Westerji, literal democracies. 

PartJ :(S^eyit, Screens, and Alienation of the Stage 

XT 



When Brecht seeks to turn the theater into a critical vehicle for a Communist 
reinterpretation of reality, he suggests that the street demonstration and his epic theater 
might exchange techniques, absorbing and transforming one another's means of 
representation. The street demonstration, he argues, embodies certain, matter-of-fact 
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different strategies to demonstrate his or her story than those typically employqd^ngae 



narrative techniques that the theater can adopt and employ. "Demonstration" here does 
not refer to political unrest, though protests and citizens embattled in the fights for 
emancipation are often the subjects of his works. It signifies, rather, the retelling of a 
mundane story outside of the framing structure of the formal theater. An individual in the 
street who recounts how a car nearly missed hitting a pedestrian, for example, empl^ 

classical, Aristotelian theater. What Brecht identifies as the significant di^jfereivee 

between the theater and the street demonstration, which he hopes to^^^jt as a key 

structural component for his epic theater, is the interruption thaU5teaks the illusion of 

representation and allows for the possibility of critique^s^^echt says: 

The direct changeover from representation to commentary that is so characteristic of the 
epic theater is still more easily recognized as o^H^fement of any street demonstration. 
Wherever he feels he can the demonstrate K^bks off his imitation in order to give 
explanations. The epic theatre's choru^e^n^rdocumentary projections, the direct 
addressing of the audience by its ac^oi^ljre at bottom just this. 81 

This quote frames Brecht 's use of screWas as one component of his more general 

technique of the alienation ef&p?^erfremdungseffekt), which will recur with greater 

analysis later. Light projeffi^n on the stage of Brecht' s epic theater ideally prevent the 

full immersion in twa^lOry of the play and provide the opportunity for the theater to 

present an ele^^em of commentary in the production. In the 1920s, audiences were 

unaccu^^pa to the presence of screens on the stages of theaters, and Brecht' s use of 

the^fc*echnical innovations plays a key component in alienating the audiences from the 

representation on stage. 

The year 1927 was particularly fruitful for screens and light projections in the 

theater. In this year Erwin Piscator directed Hoppla, wir lebenl (Hoppla, we're alive!) by 



31 Brecht, 1964, p. 126. 
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German playwright Ernst Toller at his Piscator-Biihne Theater in Berlin with sets designs 
by Traugott Miiller that included light projections as a narrative supplement to the 
inherently limited theatrical stage. That same year, Brecht, and his regular collaborator, 
Kurt Weil, staged their Mahagonny-Songspiel at the Baden-Baden music festival, which 
consisted of the five "Mahagonny Songs" and one unpublished piece, "Poem on a 
Man," performed in a boxing ring in front of projections that their friend and c^i^Vator 



Caspar Neher designed 
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Image 19: Buhnenbildentwurfe zu Hoppla, wir4elf^^ftm\igot\ Miiller von Ernst Toller, Pisator-Buhne, 
Berlin, 1927. 

Image 20: Hoppla, wir leben!, Szenenbilder^S*|weise mit Projektionen), Ernst Toller, Piscator-Biihne, 
Berlin, 1927, (Fotos: Hans Bohm) 



The image above on^^^ight is a production photograph from Piscator's staging, 
and on the left is Mullj^s > 3xetch for the design, with a photograph collated where the 




projection is tc»apSMF on stage. The technical developments of cinema, when included in 
a theatrical^mouction, provide the opportunity for the inclusion of various temporal and 
spa^ly^ynOTisions to occupy the same stage, much like editing techniques in film such as 
montage allow for the manipulation of time and space in the cinema. Variously 
throughout the play, stage instructions indicate moments of what Toller describes as 
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Cecil Davies offers an extensive stage history of this play in The Plays of Ernst Toller, A Revaluation, 
Amsterdam: Harwood Academic, 1996, pp. 311-354. 

83 Bertolt Brecht, The Rise and Fall of the City of Mahagonny, ed. John Willet and Ralph Manheim, trans. 
W.H. Auden and Chester Kallman, New York: Arcade Publishing, 1996, p. ix. 
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"cinematographic interludes" between certain scenes, during which time various events 
play out on the screens on stage. For example, following the "cinematographic prelude" 
that opens the production, there is a projection of several scenes from the years 1919- 
1927 on a screen, including the 1919 Treaty of Versailles at the end of World War I, the 
'20 stock exchange uneasiness in New York, German inflation of '23, and the death^af 
Lenin in '24. These scenes of madness mark the passing years between the plav^^pryiude 
and the opening act. They indicates not only how much time has elapsedi^eftv^en the two 
scenes, which reinforces the disunity of theatrical time, but they alsod^a pall over the 
mood of the play by highlighting the economic and political cliiraHe'that has developed in 
the intervening years. 

Brecht's Mahagonny-Songspiel, staged at Baelen-Baden during the same year, is a 

- •"•*•'" ■ -i . - ^ 1+.. k., the^A^feg und Fall der Stadt Mahagonny, 

(The Rise and Fall of the City Mahagqjfwfofl moral tale about the role of greed and 



capitalism in the downfall of a young city. Brecht argues that the economic forces at the 
root of the development of t^Ejty of Mahagonny necessarily entail its ruination, arguing 
that the capitalist econpirrrs^ystem is formally and structurally flawed. 

The image^elow shows a rehearsal photograph from the staging of Mahagonny 
Songspiel a^KaKen-Baden, with the boxing ring filled with four men, with two women 



clotke^T^yhat appears to be lingerie kneeling to the left. 84 The projection at the back of 



the stage shows a man with a bowler hat superimposed on a cityscape, legs crossed, 
fingers clasped. Behind him to the left and on both sides hang gender-ambiguous 



84 The Rise and Fall of the City Mahagonny, which underwent numerous rewrites, retains the boxing ring in 
a scene from the second act when Alaska Wolf Joe, a friend of the protagonist Jim Mahoney, dies by a 
blow in a boxing match with Trinity Moses, an escaped convict responsible for establishing Mahagonny 
with two other criminals. This scene greatly assists in the demonization of the bourgeois individual. 
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individuals, lynched on lampposts and gallows. It appears that what Michael Schwaiger 
has identified to be a sketch from Neher's notebooks, executed in approximately 1930, is 
similar to the projected image at this staging at Baden-Baden. Slight differences are 
visible, but the basic content remains the same. The man in the sketch is unambiguously 
bourgeois, as evidenced by his suit, striped socks, and shoes as well as the flower in ( 
lapel and his pocket square. 




Image 21 
(above): 
Mahagonny 
(Songspiel), 
von Bertolt 
Brecht und 
Kurt Weil, 
rehearsal 
photograph? 
Bade^Ba 
1927 r 



Image 22: 
(below) 

Proj ektionsentwurf zu 
Aufsteig und Fall der Stadt 
Mahagonny, Caspar Neher 
von Bertolt Brecht und 
Kurt Weil, Tusche unde 
Aquarell aud Papier, 32.6 
X 38.7 cm, Neus Theater 
(Oper), Leipzig 1930. 
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Brecht employs the screen on stage to communicate the play's didactic message, 
which sets it apart from Toller's play in Piscator's production. The projection of an image 
of an enlarged bourgeois man, undisturbed by the bodies hanging from gallows to his left 
and right, entails a deliberate moral message. The man is constructed as a murderous, 
selfish beast controlling the entirety of a city by exploiting the weaknesses and addic^^is 
of individuals such as gambling, smoking, drinking, and prostitution, all in the^nmi^of 
self-interest. In Neher's color drawing, the red eyes are haunting. The au<4^enc$nn 
attendance of these plays is intended to understand that capitalism pla^O significant role 
in the demise of the city of Mahagonny, and that capitalism neqafamly leads to these 
consequences due to its flaws as an economic system. Ity 




Image 23: Buhnenbildentwurf zu Die Mutter, Bertolt Brecht nach Maxim Gorki, Collage auf Papier, 22.6 X 
31.1 cm, Komodienhaus a, Schiffbauerdamm, Berlin 1932. 

Additionally, Brecht uses screens to break the illusion of representation of the 

theater. In much the same way as the collaged image of workers on lunch break outside a 
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factory interrupts Neher's drawing of the stage he designed for a production of Brecht's 
Die Mutter, above, the screen on the theatrical stage pushes the epic theater into a new 
medium, interrupting the illusion of representation, and jolting the audience from the 
immersive, empathetic experience typical of Aristotelian theater. Since stage productions 
are fundamentally reproductions of prewritten narrative using real people before a h>^ 
audience, the insertion of a screen or projection pushes the stage in the directiopaf\ 
cinema. Projections communicate that the performance is not real, or at lrast njrmore real 
or representative than the projections behind the actors on stage. Th^j^hic dissonance 
leads the audience, unaccustomed to screens in a theatrical performance, to interrogate 




the intervention and the conditions that necessitate it wit^tfoiibpe that they feel 

o 

compelled to do their part to change those conditionwbv joining the Communist Party. 

According to Rakatansky's ex^^ft^analysis, Wodiczko uses the projected 
image to alienate social gests, w^^i Brecht defines as "the realm of attitudes adopted by 
the characters towards one anther... Physical attitude, tone of voice, and facial 
expression are all detexminetl by a social gest." 85 By alienating a social gest, Wodiczko 
can highlight i^s rdjpm constructing certain types of subjects and expose it in the public 
space for cr^tkjne. These public projections interrupt the urban landscape, producing 
mopta^^ combining an image from the ruling discourse, such as public monuments or 
the DUildings of grand institutions, with an image that challenges or critiques the authority 
of those institutions. Rakatansky offers compelling formal analyses of certain projections, 
such as Massachusetts Institute of Technology (1981), for which Wodiczko projected a 
pair of French-cuffed hands embracing to solidify a deal directly onto the marble-inlaid 



85 Brecht, 1964, p. 198. 
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word "INSTITVTE" of the Rogers Building, MIT's oldest edifice and now home the 
School of Architecture. Isolating the deal-making handshake, often sequestered to the 
privacy of back rooms, Wodiczko's projection at M.I.T. highlights the private interests at 
wok in the decision-making processes of large institutions. The montage pushes the 
projection from the realm of mere representation into the purview of commentary. 



rendering visible the back-room deal, Wodiczko seeks to allow his audience t0 ^^^ 



to 



contemplate the meaning of the gesture, rather than the purely formal cha^actejj^tics of 
light projections on buildings at night. 



hatactt 




Image 24£(a}sdt:husetts Institute of Technology, Krzysztof Wodiczko, light projection, dimensions 
vari^e^^mltfridge, Mass., 1981. 

Imlee 2/6: Bundeshaus Projection, Krzysztof Wodiczko, light projection, dimensions variable, Swiss 
National Parliament Building, Bern, Switzerland, Organized by the Kunstmuseum of Bern, 1985. Courtesy 
Galerie Lelong. 

With Bundeshaus (1985), which is nothing more than a single eye gazing out 
from the Berne Parliament in Switzerland, Wodiczko turns a human body part into a 
representative of the surveillance apparatus, putting the government and the banking 
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institutions under scrutiny. "The eye looks this way (toward the national bank) and that 
way (toward the Canton bank) and now this way (toward the city bank) and now that way 
(down at the parking lot in front of the parliament, under which lies the 'national vault 
containing the Swiss gold')." 86 In this projection the single eye is sufficient to evoke a 
realm of attitudes between people. Once isolated and projected onto a building in su^^ 
large scale, the eye becomes the gaze of surveillance, well within the realm of th^o)eial 
gest. The subtlety of his message portrayed in this medium is in part due><^die^politics of 
the public sphere, but it is also evidently a matter scale. In one sense.jl^message is 
contained in the medium of projected images on public monumacW 

The eye is not synecdochic for the human body ^tet^r&ody politic and the role 
of surveillance in constituting a certain type of civilian subject. Once projected onto this 
building, the eye represents the mechanism of^p^eillance turned back on its analogized 
perpetrators: the government, big bank^^^ The conceptual similarities of this analysis 
with another projection where \^^czko expresses more critical interest in the role of 
surveillance and the social ga^in constructing immigrant subjects will facilitate a 



transference of these observation to an analysis of Alien Staff. 

In 2005„ Wfrcftczko renewed his interest in alienating the social, xenophobic gaze 

A* 

at Galerie I^fong in a projection entitled If You See Something... (2005). Amongst other 

* — sfir*- 

MgtkflClka^insky, "Krzysztof Wodiczko: Disfiguring — Refiguring," Assemblage 23, April 1994, 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, p. 22. 

87 Sw¥C Mann, a researcher and teacher at the University of Toronto and an acquaintance of Wodiczko, has 
completed artistic projects with similar goals of critiquing surveillance society in mind. Rather than 
working on the symbolic level, however, Mann literally reverses the gaze. In Griefcase (2000), Mann 
equipped a regular briefcase with fingerprint recognition technology programmed to permit anyone but the 
bearer of the object to open it. He placed a camera in the case, which began recording and transmitting its 
video data to an offsite backup facility as soon as someone opened it. When he carried the object into an 
airport and was asked to show what he was carrying in the case, he showed the TSA employee that it was 
impossible to open it. The security officer would then place his or her fingers on the thumbprint scanner 
and open the case, which would then document the individual who stands in as a representative of the 
surveillance apparatus. There is significant overlap with Wodiczko's work, but this is best left for another 
project. 
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things, this piece explores the role of post- 9/1 1 anxiety in the United States in 
constructing a culture of fear that exponentially exacerbates xenophobias and constitutes 
each foreign-looking or foreign-sounding individual as the object of a critical, suspicious 
gaze. Trompe l'oeil projections of depersonalized shadows and profiles of individuals 
cover each of the walls, while a soundtrack plays English spoken in thick accents. "Ia^ne 



vignette, a man talks about his despair over unending deportation proceedings th^rVv 
kept him from his family for five years. In another, a woman with a European pccent 



ro^ean 



explains that her Lebanese husband has returned to his native coun^r^^Jsaking his 
marriage because of interminable harassment." 88 The installatiqq^^rigs the social 
circumstances of foreigners into the gallery, alienating J^&rGtyom their surrounding 



context in order to provide a distance from the indiv^uals displayed. This shifts the 

eplj^hiW 



tj^foreig 

possibility, as Wodiczko ideally hopes/fef^&mentary and critique that ultimately leads 



installation from merely representing the pljg^^fbreigners to engendering the 

lis who visit 



to personal changes in the individual 



visit his installation. 



<llp|ii 



Images 26 & 27: If You See Something..., Krzysztof Wodiczko, 4 high-resolution video projectors, 4 
computers, 5-channel sound installation, Each projection: 13'4" x 48" (416 x 122 cm), L: composite image 
of four video stills, R: Installation view at Galerie Lelong, New York, 2005. Both courtesy Galerie Lelong. 

In Rakatansky's analysis, Wodiczko's work primarily problematizes discourses 

that overlook the social and historical dimensions involved in constructing individuals as 



' Nancy Princenthal, "Krzysztof Wodiczko at Lelong," Art in America, November 2005, p. 170. 
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subjects. Since Michel Foucault's landmark book Discipline and Punish: the Birth of the 
Prison (Surveiller et Punir: Naissance de la Prison) there should be no doubt about the 
way subjects are constituted when objectified by the gaze of surveillance. Echoing earlier 
remarks about the way capitalism constructs alienated individuals and Rosalyn 
Deutsche's analysis of art's place in a public sphere constructed by social and politic^^ 
forces, Rakatansky says, "The social and psychological construction of the subjc^^ 
always circulates around the simultaneous yet complex abstraction of ide^logips and their 
figuration." 89 

In these installations, the social gest is not only that of tod^J the contemporary 
clothing of the handshakes, the timelessness of an eye, bttt^othe gestures embodied in 

o 

the monuments, demonstrating the historical nature ^^subjectivities and opening it up for 

paradigm shifts. Rakatansky says: 

He cunningly uses the gestures of yVswjiay's history, yesterday's battles — usually 
considered both as inevitable ajj^SV dated' with all the strange quaintness of the past 
(the costumes, the looks, the slogans) — against the gestures of today's history, battles — 
which, with the alienating dimnce of time, will seem as quaint, as contrived, as 
constructed as those of th^past. And thus (perhaps) the present might be seen as not 
inevitable, and thus^p&raps) the history of the past might also seem less than inevitable, 
less a matter of facS^rfcl thus (perhaps) the constant rewriting of history that always 
occurs after the )fect might also allow for a rewriting of the present. 90 

The ideology of tfi^jaublic sphere immediately constitutes immigrants as outside of the 

particular hfefiory of a society, as exterior to the society they have adopted, but 

WpAc©) s use of cliched images, the symbol of the shepherd's rod in Alien Staff, 

o 

facilitates his critique of the historical nature of subjectivities. He demonstrates that 
identities are not fixed and modes of subjectivity can fluctuate. 



8y Rakatansky, 1994, p. 18. 

90 Rakatansky, 1994, p. 23. The gestures of yesterday embodied in monuments are the subjects of the 
majority of articles and research projects concerning Wodiczko's work. See the bibliography for further 
reading. 
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What Rakatansky calls Wodiczko's "disfiguring to show the disfiguration of 
historical time already at work, a disfiguring to allow for a refiguring," is the result of his 
use of Brecht's Verfremdungseffekt on the social gesture, alienating it so that the audience 
can itemize, analyze, and criticize its constitutive parts, its origins, and its forces of social 
construction. 91 As these works demonstrate, Wodiczko adopts and transforms the us^^ 
light projections to critique the social and political forces that constitute the immi^rVt 
subject. While Miiller primarily used projections to supplement the inher^riUipitations of 
the stage, importing cinematographic editing techniques such as mo^^jHnto the 
auditorium, Brecht revises this practice to provide an overtly di^KK; element as one 
among many of the separate elements of his epic theate^nj^o push theater in the 
direction of cinema. In his transformation of these techniques, Wodiczko's exploration of 
the medium of projection has proven artistic^alh^bductive in deconstructing the social 
forces at work in the constitution of cerlferriyrtdividuals and groups of individuals as 
subjects. By alienating the socialist, Wodiczko hopes the audience is able to 
deconstruct and ultimately txa^form or reconstruct the alien social powers that constitute 
each immigrant as a particular kind of subject independently of his or her will. 

Part 2: Imim a raht as Actor, Staff as Character: Alien of Alien 

^fi>pdated reading of the spectacle was necessary in the last chapter to render 
Decora's analysis of the alienating effects of consumption relevant to Wodiczko's Alien 



91 Evidencing Brecht's unquestionable Marxist influence, he uses Entfremdung, Marx's word for alienated 
labor, in his article "Theatre for Pleasure or Theatre for Instruction," from around 1936, but reverses its 
meaning. He says, "The spectator was no longer in any way allowed to submit to an experience 
uncritically... by means of simple empathy with the characters in a play. The production took the subject- 
matter and the incidents shown and put them through a process of alienation {Entfremdung): the alienation 
that is necessary to all understanding." From: Brecht 1964, p. 71. 
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Staff, and in much the same way, Brecht's Verfremdungseffekt can only facilitate an 
analysis of the work of a contemporary artist once it is historicized. Alien Staff adopts the 
moving image in a miniaturized and intimate format, which calls for an exploration of the 
personal dimension of the alienation effect and the transference of these techniques to the 
street demonstration. In this respect, Brecht's discussion of the alienation effect in 
relation to the art of acting becomes one of this instrument's conditions of legrfritoyV 
While the projections alienate the social gest for critique through its dis^i^emjimt in a 
new context, the Alien SYq/fhighlights the social forces at work in theJ^struction of the 
immigrant subject specifically, including the depersonalization /SffSfife particularity of an 
individual immigrant's narrative by virtue of the broad ^Mdj^nzation and generalization 
of the "immigrant experience." As Wodiczko says, J/Stoiology is the art of refusal to be 
fused, an art of delimitization, deidentificatj^fvfflB disintegration." 92 In one sense, Alien 



Staff can be conceived as disfiguring, iimnfcdropes of subsequently refiguring, the process 




of identifying and generalizing the^immigrant with a stereotyped immigrant narrative, and 



in tb^Csiaii c 



in this sense, the screen in theurfafT can be seen to isolate representation and mediation as 
forces that construct subjects in their own right. 

In "Aliena^w'Effects in Chinese Acting," written for the winter 1936 issue of 
Life and Ze£^$^Brecht uses the example of the Chinese theater to propose a new model 
of as^i^|\ic^-the epic theater. Actors who do not perform as though a theatrical fourth 
walrseparates them from their audience embody their awareness of being watched and 
inhibit the audience's illusion of being "unseen spectators at an event which is really 



92 Wodiczko, 1999, p. 131. 
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taking place." On the contrary, when the actor of the Aristotelian drama reaches as 
close an approximation of fully embodying his or her character the most convincingly, he 
or she seeks to persuade the audience that it is the character and not a mere actor who 
stands before them on the stage. For Brecht, a thespian performance that engenders this 
sensation that an actor has become his or her part is a travesty. 94 Rather than becomi^^ 
the character, the actor is meant to act as though he or she were demonstrating ^^rV 
character is, which retains the separation of the two and permits the audie^ce^^ 
contemplate the conditions of the character rather than to be amused oi^en amazed at 
how well the actor represents. 

In much the same way as Brecht speaks of the a^opgifiTdentifying from his or her 
character, Wodiczko implies that the Alien Staff creates a duality of the operator and his 



or her narrative contained in the video histor screen. As Wodiczko says: 

Using this walking speech-act in^nufnujrf a stranger, a story-teller, would feel he or she 
was perceived as a respectful ajj^Nlkeulate actor in today's urban landscape. In this way 
the stranger could be reinforced byTiis or her 'porte-parole,' as a companion, a confidant. 
There would now be two o£*trem: the stranger as a character and as an actor. 95 



In the image below, the wfci^^on the right holds her staff in her hand with another 
woman opposite her.JS^s. distance the woman places between herself and the object 



le^^^g die 



physically emb'o^^^he distance she also seeks to place between herself constituted as an 




rf rechjf^964, p. 92. Brecht has been criticized for his fundamental misunderstanding of Chinese classical 
themmnn Min Tian, "'Alienation-Effect' for whom? Brecht's (Mis)interpretation of the Classical Chinese 
Theatre, "Asian Theatre Journal 14.2, Autumn 1997, pp. 200-222. 

94 Musings on estrangement techniques were not new at this time, and Brecht's interest in alienation has 
been traced back to the Russian author Viktor Sklovskij's concept "Priem Ostrannenija," which translates 
as "device for making strange." The Russian avant-garde group Soyuz Molodyozhi and their play "Victory 
Over the Sun," first performed in 1913, are notable in the history of theater for the use of amateurs actors, 
which has a particular relationship to Brecht and the alienation effect. A key component of his plays are the 
music, influenced by the German composition technique known as Gebrauchsmusik, whose innovations 
included the use of amateurs to play music. John Willet, ed. Brecht On Theatre, New York: Hill and Wang, 
1964, p.99. 

95 Wodiczko, "Open Transmission," Performance Research 2.3, 1997, p. 4. 
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immigrant subject and the talking head, which represents the traumatized subject of her 
bygone days now alienated in this social constellation. 

The screen in this paradigm becomes secondary to the social interaction between 
real people. In a profound sense, Wodiczko is capable also of using the real body of the 
operator- immigrant to alienate the screen to permit the shift from the audience's complete 



r^Jet 



absorption in the representation to the possibility of commentary. They interroap^^Bt 

nr 

the immigrant as a representative of the alien force of the generalized and^ter^otyped 
image of the immigrant identity (which the screen, in one sense, ca^i^^ought to 



represent), but rather as messengers bringing to their listeners tb^S$ry of 



some 



individual whom they are supposed to interrogate. The s*af^ian object on display 



which suddenly becomes a secondary concern in tha^resence of the immigrant 




I: Alien Staff, Krzysztof Wodiczko, first generation, performer unknown, location unknown, 1992. 
The decreasing size of the screen in the later generations of the Alien Staff is 
significant for this reason, since the smaller screens exacerbate the abstraction of the 
representation on the screen and complicates its direct relationship of representation to 
the body in the flesh. In the image below on the left, Wodiczko stands holding the first 
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generation of his Alien Staff, and a larger representation of his face is visible on the 
screen. It would not be difficult for one of his interlocutors to identify him in that image, 
but the later generation of the Staff shows a clear interest in distancing the operator from 
their video-history. In the image on the right, we can see a woman holding the second 
generation whose screen only projects an image of the brow and eyes of an individualjiot 



1^10 



clearly identifiable as the woman holding the object. The audience potentially byoasjpes 
its impulse to see the screen as a representation of the immigrant, and ratter pqrenits the 
immigrant to demonstrate and present the staff as an independent and^fi^n force, in 



J 



uman 



discourses. 



cf' 




Image 29: Al^tHStaff, Krzysztof Wodiczko, first generation, performed by Krzysztof Wodiczko, location 
unknownJ\5E. 

Imagfe-3^^/]e« Staff, Krzysztof Wodiczko, second generation, performer unknown, location unknown, 

Natalie of France who operated Mouthpiece, quoted early in the first chapter, 
further supports this that the Immigrant Instruments move towards the distanciation and 
disidentification of the operator-immigrant from his or her embodied video history. 
Natalie says, "Anyway, when you wear the object in the street, people can easily think 
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or 



that it is not your mouth that is on the screen. It's reassuring, and the feeling takes away 
some of the responsibility. You wear this object on your face, and it's very, very close to 
you. You wear this object on your face, but at a distance." 96 

The new attitude vis-a-vis the theater, the stage, and the audience in Brecht's epic 
theater, which Wodiczko's operator- immigrant demonstrates, inhibits the empathic 
relationship between the spectator and these inherently artificial constructions, p^a^sting 
the stage's potential for magic and illusion. The stage reveals itself in its q^tifiyrality to 
the audience so that "no 'hypnotic tensions' should be set up." 97 Furty^ore, the 
naturalist performance style requires a new relationship to the d^jdopment of the plot, 
in the case of Wodiczko's work, a new relationship of ^*^j^rator to the video-history. 
No longer playing into the audience's voyeuristic illation of peeking into real events 
occurring with real people, the actors of the^p^A^feater highlight the artificiality of the 

.vy 

stage by playing their part as though^e^^^mg had been rehearsed many times over. 
Since the actors already know in^dvance how the plot will play out, they can easily 
highlight the fact that they a^r^dy know how the events onstage transpire. What this 
suggests is the ability af trnpactor to shift from representing to demonstrating his or her 
character. Brecht f&xw. 



it shgifia 

he/fcuoy 



e apparent all through his performance that 'even at the start and in the middle 
s how it ends' and he must 'thus maintain calm independence throughout... Just 
actor no longer has to persuade the audience that it is the author's character and not 
mself that is standing on the stage, so also he need not pretend that the events taking 
place on the stage have never been rehearsed, and are now happening for the first time. 98 



Alienated from his or her character, the operator-immigrant is allowed to demonstrate, 
rather than merely represent, the often reprehensible conditions under which their 



96 Wodiczko, "Voices of the Mouthpiece," Critical Vehicles: Writings, Projects, Interviews, Cambridge, 



Mass.: MIT Press, p. 128. 

97 Willet, 1964, p. 136. 

98 Brecht, 1964, p. 194. 
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character lives, and this new demonstrative quality of the performance retains the 
separation of the performer from the character performed, as something other, to be 
shown and presented. This reinforces the claim, also, that the operator is intended to 
disidentify from the character. 

The series of rehearsals when the operator-immigrant prepares his or her vide^^ 
history is a process of disidentification from this history, disfiguring their idenfcrfc^t^n 
as that individual. By becoming so familiar with their migration stories tl^^p^rators can 
take the staff into the public sphere, present the narrative embodied inj2^ staff, and 
answer questions about what the talking head on the screen recount. Wodiczko 
verbalizes this for Christiane Paul when he says, "The r^fe^rer must also become 
alienated from the staff. Alien of the alien, a kind oWpuble alienation: 'Don't listen to 
this, it wasn't really like this, I now realize jtWyfcfferent, we went through this so many 
times and now I find this aspect mucl^^hyimportant, just listen to this part.'" 99 

The operator-immigrant presents the story embodied in the staff as though it is 



somehow artificial or foreig^^hich the audience and the operator can objectively 
interrogate together. In,thrs?espect, the Alien Staff is allowed to change over from being 
merely a repres.errf^tiwn of the operator-immigrant into a critical vehicle for the critique of 
the conditigm rlrat brought about the operator's need to immigrate, or that created the 
traujaj^Tfi|e>periences that the character in the staff represents. 100 The audience, much 

O 



99 Paul, 1999, p. 34. This echoes Mark Rakatansky description of Wodiczko's work as disfiguring and 
refiguring the immigrant's identity. Wodiczko says, "There is a process of construction at work here, a 
recollection of events and the reconstruction of ties with the past from a new, healthier point of view." 
Ibid., p. 34. 

100 It would be inaccurate to say, and it is by no means the intent of this thesis to claim, that the operator is 
supposed to completely dissociate from the character represented in the staff, or to say that the staff 
completely breaks free from representation. In the first case, the staff would lose its ideal psychotherapeutic 
dimension, which is integral to the work. Additionally, representation and signification are important 
components for grounding critique in an object of criticism. 
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like in Brecht's theater, is subsequently expected to intellectually contemplate the 
underlying conditions of the video history, rather than to immerse themselves in the 
representation on the screen. In this sense, Wodiczko employs the real body of the 
immigrant to break the illusion of the representation of the screen, alienating the 
alienating effects of the spectacle and ideally isolating these experiences for the 
intellectual critique. 

Part 3: Representation as Physical Gesture 

The strong and multifaceted relationship between Wodia^^s Alien Staff and 
Brecht's theory of acting is the most difficult to bring to^e^en close analysis of visual 
material. Furthermore, it overlooks what Walter Bemamin observes about the epic theater 
when he argues that the characteristics of the'dra^a are not in themselves relevant except 



>fth^^ 

in the way they produce a new defini^^o^me stage. Benjamin argues: 

The aims of the epic theater can be defined more easily in terms of the stage than of a 
new drama. Epic theater alMwg for a circumstance which has been too little noticed. It 
may be called the filling/*Tor the orchestra pit. The abyss which separates the players 
from the audience a^nS^ISs the dead from the living; the abyss whose silence in a play 
heightens the sublimity, whose resonance in an opera heightens the intoxication... The 
stage is still raisfc^but it no longer rises from an unfathomable depth; it has become a 
dais. The di^^^play and the epic theater are attempts to sit down at this dias. 101 

The precedina^tf^uments about Wodiczko 's work would seem to imply that the artist 

achieve^nbcftt's dream of turning the theater stage into a dias constituting a theater in 

tha^tpeets by lowering the stage, filling in the orchestra pit, and turning the street into a 

dias. However, the direct translation of Brecht's techniques into our analysis of 

Wodiczko 's work radically oversimplifies matters and constricts our ability to analyze 

Alien Staff as it performs on its operator and its audience. 
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Benjamin, 1968, p. 154. 
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The climate of the Weimar period, politically, socially, economically, and 

aesthetically, was very different than what confronts an audience today. The 

commodity's saturation of daily life, which transforms the consumption of objects into 

the consumption of mere images, had not yet occurred in the degree we see today, and 

this is where the need to historicize Brecht's techniques becomes significantly more^^ 

important. As Fredric Jameson says: 

The fundamental difference between our own situation and that of the tjurtiespis the 
emergence in full-blown and definitive form of that ultimate transforinSli^ of late 
monopoly capitalism variously known as the societe de cons ommatic&§r as post- 
industrial society... More relevant in the present context, howeve^tf^jthe Frankfurt 
School's premise of a 'total system', which expressed Adorno'y^^dHorkheimer's sense 
of the increasingly closed organization of the world into a sa^He^s web of media 
technology, multinational corporations, and internationaU^Wemicratic control. Whatever 
the theoretical merits of the idea of the 'total systenVV.wvmay at least agree with 
Adorno that in the cultural realm, the all-pervasivenl*s*of the system, with its 'culture-' 
or (Eizensberger's variant) its 'consciousness-inrff*|[ry', makes for an unpropitious 
climate for any of the older, simpler forms ofjmnfcsitional art. 102 




Brecht tries to assimilate the narrative tecrftuNjes of the "street demonstration" into the 

•sir 

epic theater through the use of the s*^Mt*to interrupt the illusion of the stage. Wodiczko 
on the other hand brings the tedrnftjues of the stage, the use of real people, into his 
contemporary street demy^amtion in a world overrun by screens and representations, in 
order to interrupt the^s^ctacular alienation by jolting people out of their contemplation 
and consumpt^rWyWmages to shift from representation to commentary. 

T<nyg)ilight the operator-immigrant's role as that of showing, in contrast to 
mfrebj representing, Wodiczko 's later generations of Alien Staff turn the act of 



demonstration into a physical gesture. Unlike the first generation of the staff whose 
video-history plays without any necessary intervention on the part of the operator, the 
later generations require a certain degree of physical interaction, which highlights the act 



102 Fredric Jameson, "Reflections in Conclusion," Aesthetics and Politics (1977), London: Verso Press, 
2007, p. 208. 
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of narration through its constitution as a movement. The operator must wave his or her 
hand in front of sensors in order to alternate between stories, much like turning the pages 
in a book, or like Brecht's employment of a narrator who comes onto the stage to precede 
many of his scenes with brief descriptions of what is going to come to pass. This 
interaction between the performer and the instrument breaks the illusion of the VDT^aiid 



fundamentally disrupts the spectacular representation of the screen confused f< 



independent form of representation by materializing the image's dependence ojn/its 

cting 



LQQ<^Ce 

operator. 103 Alien Staff alienates representation itself as a force for^oj^tfucti] 
individuals and suggests an alternative model to independent, sja^wgcular representations 
of immigrants that homogenize the multiplicity of expe^terK^Sin contrast to the 



particularities an individual immigrant's experience/aud narrative. 




Image 31: Alien Staff, Krzysztof Wodiczko, second generation, performer unknown, location unknown, 
1993. 

Image 32: Alien Staff, Krzysztof Wodiczko, first generation, performed by Jagoda Przybylak, New York, 
1992-1993. Courtesy Galerie Lelong. 
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Wherever representation takes on an independent existence, the spectacle reestablishes its rule." 
Debord, (1967) 1995, p. 18. 
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The image below comes from the same performance of Brecht's Mahagonny- 
Songspiel (1927) discussed earlier in this chapter. Again, the boxing ring is visible on the 
stage, but the projection has been removed. Instead, in this image there are six individuals 
holding signs in the ring, reading "Fur Irdischer Lohn" ("For a Living Wage"), "Gegen 
die Civilis" ("Against Civil Society"), "Sterblichkeit" ("Mortality"), and "Seele" ^ 
("Soul"). In the 1927 performance, as in the later version of the play, Aufstieg imdfyll 
der Stadt Mahagonny, a narrator sometimes announced scene-titles betwstenjh|r songs, 
and it may be that the woman standing at the right corner of the rin^^^st the front of 
the stage is this narrator. Directly addressing the audience withj^fbratory comments on 
the upcoming scene works in two ways. First, the audieabe^w&le to intellectually engage 
with the piece by virtue of knowing what will transpireand thus experiencing less 
anticipation. Second, it interrupts the productt^nyh stage to break the illusion of 
representation, reminding the audience "foatyris nothing more than a stage production 
prepared many times in advance^^r which the audience has paid a certain entry fee, and 
which will be staged again. ^ 

The scene porfraye^Kin this image is of a protest in the latter scenes of the 

XV 

Mahagonny plgys^vlten the citizens of Mahagonny realize that the cost of living far 
exceeds the^wages they receive for their work. They begin to understand the role of the 



cityis. i^^mic policies in funneling what would otherwise be their increased wages into 
the pockets of the men who founded the city. They protest, demanding living wages. 104 
This rehearsal photograph of Mahagonny-Songspiel from 1927 at Baden-Baden 
demonstrates however, the importation of the street into the theater, which implies the 



104 It is deceiving to use an image from a Brecht play of a demonstration or protest to illustrate his use of 
the alienation effect and remain bound to the claim that the "street demonstration" is not related to protests. 
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destruction of the fourth wall and the illusion of pure representation, and the shift into 
commentary and the didactic elements of the epic theater. The audience is not supposed 
to contemplate the exquisite production, or the elaborate divulgence of the plot of the 
play with its twists and turns and all its unforeseen circumstances. The epic theater is 
about teaching the audience that the conditions under which individuals live and survive 



are historical circumstances that are subject to criticism and change 






Image 33: Mahagonny (Songspiel), Bertolt Brecht und Erwin Piscator, Probe mit Bertolt Brecht, Baden- 
Baden, 1927. 

Image 34: Alien Staff, Krzysztof Wodiczko, performers unknown, Stockholm, Sweden, 1994. 
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Symmetrically, Wodiczko has brought the techniques of Brecht's epic theater into 
the streets. In the image above, two relatively well-dressed, darker-skinned men each 
hold an Alien Staff and speak to a man in a navy blue blazer. The screens of the hooded 
staff are equal to their height, and the entirety of each reliquary is visible. This image 
would represent just another typical example of a performance with their staff exc^p^^at 
behind this quiet scene we can see the headshots of two actors, and to the le|f^|Nlre 
reflecting doors there appears to be a billboard plastered with playbills aS^alendar 
announcements. The sign above the entrance says "Klara natter pOifiJsteatern," which 
translates as "Bright Nights at the City Theater" and indicate«m^tnis scene takes place 
outside the hub of the dramatic arts in Stockholm, Sweljgiyin contrast to the classical, 
theatrical predispositions of their famous countenmnfc behind them, these two operator- 
immigrants are unknown, unrecognizable, raa£,Th the urban landscape, trying to insert 
their video-histories into the public 4l§W*irse, all the while trying to distance themselves 



from the various forces that alieirat* them 



The global econo(frftc\nd political conditions of which immigration is a part are 



different from thos^K^ihg the period of Brecht's theatrical experimentation, and the 
techniques thafcmpuHt used in the 1920s and 30s would seem unusual today. Wodiczko 
exports tjj^al^nation effect from Brecht's stage and transforms it into the performances 
with Alien Staff while reversing Brecht's logic with his use real bodies to break the 
illusion of representation of the screen. The simultaneous co-presence of an individual's 
body and their video-representation creates a similar psychic dissonance that leads to a 
critique of the conditions that necessitate the object. 
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Wodiczko is not trying to improve the epic theater or perfect the dissolution of the 
stage and the fourth wall that Benjamin argues is Brecht's goal. He instead brings 
techniques informed by the alienation effect of the theater of the Weimar Republic and 
their predecessors as a significant component of street performances. He has adopted the 
matter-of-factness of the Brechtian acting style and has alienated the narrator from tj^^ 
narrative so that the operator-immigrant no longer needs to embody or represen-Nu^er 
her character. The operators can now "demonstrate" or present their videi^nstpfies as 
something other, after they have already worked through their self^d^^ion about the 
conditions under which they once subsisted, their own complicitj^y these conditions, and 
the alien economic, political, and social forces that have^o^tructed them as alienated 
subjects. The demythification of the performance an<el^he destruction of the illusion of 
representation produce the changeover fronvf^rft^entation to commentary in Wodiczko 's 



oftfiis^^ft 



work, and perhaps it is in a practice^of^^sN^prt that we can discover the possibility for a 
critical theatricality. ^ 
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Concluding Remarks 

This conceptual analysis of alienation does not take for granted the fact that the 
Krzysztof Wodiczko is interested in foreigners, strangers, and aliens. This investigation 
of the political and social implications of Alien Staff '(1992) instead required a close 
analysis of myriad forces that alienate people, specifically immigrants, and this appr^^h 
has proven fruitful. This thesis accepted the uncommon task of questioning the^firerV 
principles of Wodiczko's work, and it asserts the need to interrogate wha^he ^mst takes 
for granted: that the immigrant is alienated. Dissected this self-evidentQjlservation 
provided, on the contrary, a rich space for the exploration of mulfh^K; dimensions to 
Wodiczko's work that scholar otherwise overlook. The^soj^entical alienation of 
immigrants has proven inadequate in the face of thi^malysis, in contrast to the multiple 

often influence the specific technica^m^f^nal strategies that Wodiczko uses in his 
attempt to facilitate the deconstn^^on and reconstruction of immigrant subjectivities. 
This thesis sought tofl^her these various notions, to interrogate them within 



forms of alienation that immigrants face. Tl mic forces of contemporary society 



constellations of Wodiczke^s objects and those of his recognizable influences, and to 
propose that thp rkmrless of this artist's work is to be found in the different hues it 



acquires wljgBmghlighted by this analysis of the alien forces at work that produce 
alieaatj^s>bjects of different kinds. Alien Staff is a compelling work that migrates 
between the commodity and the rhetorical object, between highlighting and exacerbating 
isolation and foreignness, and between the ability to alienate the spectacle and the 
capacity of the spectacle to inevitably reinforce its superior ability to undermine forms of 
critique. Alien Staff proves elusive to attempts to define it: what it is or its "aboutness." 
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This approach has proven unable to resolve the complex challenges this piece poses. On 
the other hand, we have looked at numerous ways that this instrument functions: what it 
does, what is wants, and how it behaves. Inevitably certain questions remained 
unanswered. 

We sought in the first chapter to determine what type of object the Alien Staf^^ 
and the categories of individuals for whom Wodiczko designed it. The immigr^^V 
operator eluded easy classification, but the artist's writings and the works^hen^selves 
clarify that the operator is constituted as a subject by many indepen^j^nd alien forces. 
Alien Staff demonstrates the attempt to deconstruct the forces aU&Swt that constitute 
immigrants as outsiders, and Wodiczko genuinely belie^s^>me possibility of working 
heuristically and practically to facilitate the immigrant's attempts to navigate the forces 



that constitute them as subjects. .'^ 

ji^dkuafenst 




The second chapter of this thesiAd^^nstrated the relationship between economic 
forces of the contemporary world^f which immigration is one consequence, and the 
various formulations of aliena^n that arise in an analysis of the political economy. In 
this context, the AlienSt^^s intended, among other things, to particularize the narrative 



of the immigrant-gj^Qitor in contrast to mediated representations that constitute the 
abstract stejyel^pe of Immigrants and constitute him or her as an alienated subject. 



3N^e 



Howe^^ T$ke other public art, Wodiczko 's work must contend with the ideological 
dimension of public spaces. Finally, this chapter suggested that Wodiczko's work hovers 
precariously at the boundaries between visibility and invisibility, on the one hand, and 
critique and neutralization on the other. The artist proves himself at times to be reticent of 
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the totalizing logic of spectacle and at times to naively assume that he can occupy the 
public sphere with what he believes to be a neutral apparatus. 

The final chapter argued that alienation is also a theatrical technique that 
Wodiczko uses to isolate the conditions he seeks to critique. The immigrant creates a 
distance from their video history by various means, which alienates the audience in 
number of ways, and Alien Staff consequently engenders a possibility for the ctes^eyver 
from representation to commentary. The body of the immigrant renders tl^e^e^ce in his 
or her hand peripheral and secondary to the experience of two indiyidd^ who can speak 
about and offer critiques of the material and psychological conddtaJs of the character 
embodied in the representation on the screen. 

Wodiczko 's hope is to influence the world awdthe change the conditions that are 
the immigrant-operator's reality, but in some'ca^ 1 , the alienation that is consequent of 
the conditions of production and consu^dHpn in today's economic paradigm proves to 
undermine his attempt at critique^t otner times, however, alienation demonstrates a 
redeeming component that of^$ a space within which dialogue and critique may be 



possible. In another ptojecVperhaps, these observations and arguments may be brought 
to bear on diffe/e^P^cets of Wodiczko 's work, particularly with relation to the 
motivations^^n^consequences of his particular forms of critique. Perhaps then we may 
und&rs^crynore about the conceptual, political, and social principles that influence the 
womwodiczko creates, and interrogate the various ways the concepts outlined in this 
thesis influence our understanding of Wodiczko 's practice as it lends itself to various 
types of critique. 
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